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Editorial. 
\X/ oss ms the rulers of the nations and the 


business men agree to ask for will come to pass. 

Just now, for the first time in the history of the 

world, they agree in the opinion that peace is 
better for nations and better for business men than 
war. Militarism and commercialism are extreme and 
unlovely forms of things in themselves right and honor- 
able. Militarism, the vice of kings and commanders, 
springs from the love of fighting for glory or conquest; 
but it begins in national self-respect and_ self-defence. 
Commercialism is the vice of business men who have 
forgotten the welfare of nations for which business is 
transacted, and play the game to satisfy their own 
greed of money. Fortunately, militarism and com- 
mercialism are mutually destructive, while the wel- 
fare of nations and the legitimate business of the world 
are concordant, and both are promoted by that which 
makes for peace throughout the world. 


Td 


A FEW years ago we were sharply criticised for paying 
attention to the condition of China. ‘‘What do we care 
about China?’’ was asked. ‘‘China is nothing to us.” 
But now even far-off China has been brought near to us. 
There is not a cotton-mill in New England, a cotton- 
planter in the South, or a merchant on the Pacific Coast 
whose interests are not directly affected by the action of 
China. The perturbations of that mighty empire are 
felt by every household in America, and it will not be 
long before the interests at stake will attract the atten- 
tion of every intelligent American citizen. Many things 
aré going on in the Far East of which the results will 
soon be as notable and stupendous as those which are 
now manifest in Japan. Many thousands of Chinese 
and Hindu students are flocking to the Japanese uni- 
versities to learn the secret of this wonderful unveiling 
of power in the empire of the Rising Sun. Everything 
American in China is now under suspicion, and this na- 
tion of merchants, who match even the Jews in their 
ability to transact business for profit, will soon have 
something to say to which the American people will be 
compelled to listen. 

ed 


WE find in orthodox exchanges the suggestion that 
there is a wide field of discussion for young ministers 
outside the unsettled and unsettling questions of criti- 
cism. The reason that these questions are unsettling 
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is that the truth concerning the Bible, which is now 
commonplace with the first scholars of the world, is 
not accepted with all its consequences by those who 
are responsible for upholding the standards of ortho- 
doxy. They are not always to blame for this, because, 
while they see that new truth has come, they do not 
fully understand the alternative beliefs which must be 
accepted when the old beliefs are discredited. For in- 
stance, when they know beyond a doubt that the ten 
commandments were not given by miraculous revela- 
tion to Moses on Mount Sinai, what is the alternative? 
There need be no doubt as to the answer. The ten 
commandments came up out of the moral experience 
of the human race. They represent the highest moral 
judgments of men who through centuries had tested 
morals by application to life. We know the steps of 
the process by which the laws of Moses emerged from 
the heathen world into which by natural processes 
they came. ‘The moral law is none the less sacred be- 
cause we can trace its course through centuries of human 
experience. When this is agreed to, the higher criticism 
is no longer unsettling. 


UNITARIANS have always opposed sectarianism and 
have refused to work for the mere establishment and 
expansion of a sect or denomination, cut off from every 
other division of the religious world by arbitrary metes 
and bounds. Why then persist, as we do, in maintain- 
ing churches and associations separated from the rest of 
the religious world by name and mode of action? Is 
there not here an inconsistency? We think not. We 
believe that by holding fast to our own principles and 
working with all our might to get them organized, as 
working forces in the life of the people, we are doing 
more to counteract the sectarian spirit than we should 
do if we surrendered our name, gave up our special effort, 
and threw our fortunes into the common treasury. If 
we should disband and join the churches nearest to us, 
the result would be the total disappearance of a small 
denomination, with no appreciable increase of the ten- 
deney toward union in the other churches. Whether 
our influence is small or great, it is now directed against 
the exclusiveness of the churches, and it is our business 
to protest against the non-essential tests of fellowship 
which now keep brothers apart in the Christian world, 
until these tests are abandoned. When that time comes, 
our denominational limits will disappear. ‘To abolish 
them before that time will be to commit useless suicide. 


rd 


THe painful experiments upon animals made for 
the fun of it, or just to find out things, as one would prac- 
tise chemical analysis, are, like all other cruel and use- 
less things, to be condemned. Whether such works 
are done in the name of science or not, they are no more 
praiseworthy than the brutal sport of boys who torment 
puppies and kittens for their own pleasure. It is right 
to prohibit by law and to punish with severity the in- 
fliction of suffering for no end but the gratification of 
curiosity. We love animals, and have had many ani- 
mal friends of great intelligence, and we sympathize 
most heartily with the most tender-hearted of our readers 
in their protest against so-called scientific pursuits which 
indicate in their course hard-heartedness and _ indiffer- 
ence to the suffering of animals. But we know a skilful 
physician in whose care a baby died of cerebro spinal 
meningitis. He suspected that the germs of the disease 
were contained in the milk of a certain cow. Experi- 
menting upon guinea pigs with the suspected milk, he 
produced in them the dreaded disease, of which they died. 
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The results he reported to the board of health for the 
protection of other babies. We are not prepared to 
say that he did wrong to sacrifice the guinea pigs to 
save the babies. This case indicates a line of distinc- 
tion which some of our correspondents do not draw. 


eal 


Frew learned men now believe that any flood exactly 
like Noah’s flood ever occurred or that the whole human 
race has descended from Noah and his sons. But every 
now and then a learned man arises to prove from actual 
observation of geologic conditions in Asia that some 
time a great flood did occur in that country, and that 
the science of geology furnishes no certain evidence that 
the story of Noah’s flood is not true. This statement, 
whenever it is made, is held as proof of the accuracy of 
the story in Genesis and an illustration of the folly 
of modern critics who have set aside the story as mani- 
fest exaggeration, if not wholly mythical. But all that 
the devout geologist can do to establish the truth of the 
story is to show that there have been great floods at 
various times in the history of the world. It will be a 
great relief to the common conscience when religious 
faith is entirely released from all dependence upon any 
story concerning the creation of the world, and the origin 
of the human race with its many nations, types, and 
languages. Our religious exchanges contain many glee- 
ful references to Prof. Wright’s refutation of the critics. 
They would do better to admit that the story in Genesis 
is not a necessary aid to faith, and that all the evidence 
adduced in our time merely proves a possibility that the 
story might have been true. 


ca 


THE temple of Solomon was built about thirty cen- 
turiesago. Theaccounts of its dedication, containing the 
prayer of Solomon, have such a modern sound that, for 
the most part, the prayer might be used in our own time 
for the dedication of a cathedral. We hear thoughtless 
talk about the decadence and the total disappearance of 
the church; but, when we read this account of the ancient 
dedication, written at least twenty-five centuries before 
our time, we may reassure ourselves with the belief that 
an institution which is three thousand years old and has, 
in some form, lasted twice three thousand years, is not 
likely to disappear in our time when more than ever it 
represents the fundamental hopes and aspirations of the 
human race. The ancient temple represents not more, but 
less, than the modern church stands for; but both have 
come out of the heart of human nature, and will endure 
in some institution which will represent the best that is 
in them. 


What Next? 


Once, so it is recorded in the annals of the heathen 
world, a shudder ran along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and across the waters of the blue Afgean 
was heard a voice proclaiming, ‘‘Great Pan is dead.”’ 
The shudder and the voice were the signs of the change 
which passed over the ancient world when a purer ideal 
and a better thought about human nature made great 
Pan too gross and earthy to be the source of moral in- 
spiration in the new world that was coming. Wise 
men knew that the old ways of thinking were passing, 
that the oracles would fail, the temples be neglected, 
the statues of the gods broken into fragments, and all 
the splendid beauty that shone from the heights of 
Athens and Rome would become only the radiance of 
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a broken dream. But the moan and the shudder that 
went with the thought that great Pan was dead were 
the tokens of a deeper life and a better form of worship 
than the ancient world had known. 

The oracles failed, the shrines were deserted, the 
temples became quarries for building-stone, and all 
that was most stately and beautiful in the ancient rit- 
uals passed from the sight of men. But nothing was 
lost. That which was real and deep in human nature 
remained. Great Pan did not die; but the bestial part 
of him was suppressed, and the better part gladly bowed 
to the leading and commanding of a higher power. 
Nature and human life were united after a new fashion 
as the organs of a diviner energy, and the shadows began 
to flee away. 

To-day we stand at the beginning of a new era quite 
as marked and portentous as that in which it was an- 
nounced that great Pan was dead, and Jesus, the Son 
of Man, ruled in his stead. All the world feels the 
thrill of coming change. Some announce it with a 
shudder and a groan, and some are rejoicing in the light. 
The multitude does not face the changes with intelli- 
gent consciousness, but the few do. They know what 
is passing away, why it is passing; and they have some 
foreknowledge of what is to take its place. They know 
that the old motive for missionary work is dying out, 
that the revival of religion longed for will no longer 
follow the old appeal, that over rich and powerful sin- 
ners no one can assert moral authority, and that all 
the world is waiting for new light and inspiration. 

What is passing? Everything that makes religion, 
the moral law, and the divine ideals of life something 
foreign, alien, and external to the human soul, with its 
conscience, its righteous instincts, and its struggle to 
find the secret of a perfect manhood. For the exter- 
nalities of religion Jesus is not responsible, nor are the 
greatest of the prophets and apostles. But the Church 
has mismanaged its trusts, and has so far failed as the 
execiitor of the divine will and testament that it has 
taken to itself what belonged to man, and has confiscated 
the moral savings of the human race in the name of 
God. Now to man must be given back the spiritual 
inheritance of which he has been defrauded. Every- 
thing has come from God to him. ‘That let no one doubt 
or deny. But everything has come in and through 
human nature. ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.”’ 
No man has heard him speak. No one has ever seen 
his handwriting. The truths we have learned have 
been written, not on tables of stone, but on the fleshly 
tablets of the heart. 

The clear, definite, and unmistakable result of mod- 
ern discovery is that, under the providence of God, 
man has been to man the revealer of truth, the giver of 
good gifts, the source of divine inspiration. By admit- 
ting this, we lose nothing we have, and we gain the needed 
impulse for the new movement in religion and the new 
enthusiasm in morals. We stand at pause, in suspense 
of faith and enthusiasm, waiting for the full and suffi- 
cient statement of the doctrine of the Son of Man. Of 
the idea that God gave from without all the knowledge 
we have, the wise in all the churches have got so far 
as to confess that it is not a correct explanation of the 
method of Divine Providence. Science has compelled 
them to accept the records of a continuous human evo- 
lution. But they stop with a Nay, where there is need 
of an everlasting Yea. That Yea will be spoken when 
the Church declares, as some time it will, that all the 
oracles, the inspirations, the revelations, the moral 
achievements, and spiritual elevations of all past ages, 
in all lands and persons, are the natural and normal 
deliverances of the human soul, spirit, nature, and life 
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coming to its best as the God-appointed receptacle and 
organ of the divine energy. In that thought lies all the 
power of an endless life. 


Ethics in Politics. 


The fate that has overtaken boodlers in Missouri, in 
Wisconsin, in Michigan, in Pennsylvania, and else- 
where, accompanied by a Nemesis for fraud in the de- 
partments of government at Washington, must serve as 
an adequate object-lesson to public men who lack moral 
power." Have we been breeding such a class of men? 
and have we been creating a new set of moral laws to 
govern the action of those whom we put in charge of 
public affairs? It looks like it. For full seventy-five 
years we have heard more or less of the doctrine that to 
the victor belong the spoils. We are told that ours is 
a government of parties, with the natural result of breed- 
ing partisans who are also spoilsmen. The question 
now is whether we have gone so far in our political edu- 
cation that we cannot reverse tendencies and drift, and 
make for political righteousness. When Gov. Folk un- 
dertook to bring political guilt and graft into the same 
class as other theft and dishonesty, it looked like a hope- 
less task. But in a recent article in the Independent he 
says that already in the State ‘of Missouri there is well- 
bottomed the new idea that public officials must answer 
at the bar of public opinion for all official acts, and that 
the man who, in his official life, betrays the people, is a 
criminal, and that laws are put upon the statute books 
to be observed, not to be ignored. He thinks that the 
proportion of honest men who like honest government 
and are willing to stand by it is not on the decrease, but 
on the increase. 

Secretary Bonaparte, in a recent speech before the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, urges that of late years 
the American people have been diverging decidedly from 
the principles and maxims which underly political fraud. 
He thinks that the old notion that religion and politics 
must not be mixed is exploded: In truth the mixing of 
politics and religion, in his judgment, constitutes one 
feature of American progress for at least thirty years 
past. After the Civil War the American ‘people began 
to take stock, change their Fourth of July oratory, and 
take hold of the business of reform in deadly earnest. 
We had to go through a terrible off-clearing, with whiskey 
rings and the like; but we came out of it with a people 
sincerely devoted to the right, and now the people of 
our Union are gaining a fairly clear insight into the nat- 
ure of our political ills, and are learning what medicine 
will heal them. We had to establish the general prin- 
ciple that in law and morals a public office does not be- 
long to the office-holder, but to the people. Public 
offices being held as loot, it followed that it was the 
legitimate business of the official to loot the people. 
“The typical American politician, as developed by the 
spoils system of politics, earned his living by holding, 
when he could get it, a public office, in return for past or 
expected party work.” Now our problem is to get rid 
of him, and in order to do this we have got to get rid 
of the absurd and wicked notion that offices are spoils. 
In other words, ours is not altogether a government of 
parties, but of the people. 

Mr. Bonaparte discusses bravely the purification of 
politics. He holds that there should be no truce what- 
ever between good and bad men in political life, nothing 
but warfare, without conciliation or quarter. He indi- 
cates the line of work upon which we find that our new 
race of leaders are pretty well united and agreed. If 
we would protect the public health, train our American 
youth for good citizenship, and suppress vice or punish 
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crime, we must ‘‘sweep from the path the political boss 
and political ring’? without compromise. Gov. Folk lays 
down this rule: ‘‘Obey law, enforce every law that is on 
the statute books. If a law be a bad law, the remedy 
is to repeal it, not toignore it. No official has a right to 
ignore a law.’’ Here we have, then, two principles which 
seem to be securing a place as fundamental; first, wholly 
abolish from our political ethics the idea that office be- 
longs to the party worker and to no one else, and, secondly, 
enforce every law that is on the statute books until it 
seems best to rescind it. Ba, fay, 

The lesson in Philadelphia has been sharp and start- 
ling, where a city, supposed to be hopelessly in the hands 
of graft and corruption, has been suddenly ;wrenched 
from the boodler gang, and the government of the honest 
re-established. The hopeful feature of the movement is 
that it is so universal. We believe with Gov. Folk that 
in every community there are far more men who believe 
in and desire political righteousness than there are of 
those who desire loot and plunder. We believe further 
that these people are gaining control of the government, 
and that the outlook ahead is full of hope and good cheer. 


Mr. Greatheart. 


Avowedly he has a number of faults; but he has one 
great redeeming virtue, like a jewel of price worn with 
raiment by no means immaculate. He can feel quickly, 
absolutely, and to the point. His heart prompts his 
head, and does not allow the other partner in the firm 
to lag and doubt and scheme until the time and need of 
action have been eliminated by death. 

He is hasty perhaps, and choleric, because he so hates 
red tape, and longs to cut a clean swath to his plan and 
purpose of bettering the world by the suppression of un- 
righteousness, cruelty, and wrong. It is misery to him 
to see the gap in the fence of justice left open by which 
the guilty escape to work more evil in the world. He 
has probably too little respect for the slowness, hesita- 
tion, and lagging of minds less decisive and immediate 
than his own, and may at times express his feelings in 
terms not classic or carefully chosen. For the smug, 
cautious virtues of some highly respectable people he has 
no great respect, especially when they impede his seven- 
league boots in their efforts ‘‘of how not to do it.” 

But his heat and temper are fire that warms and cheers, 
but does not destroy. The flame is blown upon by love 
of his fellow-men. His mode of fighting for truth and 
right is a sacred guerilla warfare. He is no leader of the 
regular forces beautifully drilled, armed, and equipped, 
but a brave, untutored child of nature, a free-lance fight- 
ing alone, facing the many-headed dragon with a sub- 
lime faith in the might of his single arm. In time he 
may win a few brave, unworldly souls to his aid. 

Many things that have been done in charity, in philan- 
thropy, in all the great reforms, were organized and led 
by this mighty Greatheart, who, seeing the sore need, 
put forth the strength of his single arm before waiting to 
enlist an army or even a corporal’s guard. This faulty, 
impatient, plain-spoken man, such a thorn in the flesh 
of corruptionists, bosses, supercilious officials, interested 
impeders of progress and betterment, is now our only 
type of knight-errant. His rescue of defrauded child- 
hood and wronged womanhood is no less noble than 
Sir Galahad’s quest, with an ideal as lofty and spiritual. 
His vows of poverty, clean life, and devotion to an ideal 
may not be made in a church where he prays all night 
to consecrate and sanctify his sword and shield, but per- 
haps in some mob of angry people where brickbats and 
stones are hurled against him. Worse dragons than Sieg- 
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fried or Saint George ever slew are lurking in the dark 
corners and byways of our modern cities. 

The work is obscure, slow, toilsome, disheartening. 
Even the imprisoned spirits he would restore to their 
birthright may turn upon him with curses and impreca- 
tions for his pains. But he does not lose faith. The 
fire glows within his soul. He expects not his pay from 
the gratitude of those he blesses, nor does he even think 
of reward from the world’s master-builder. He asks 
not gifts, but the power and privilege of doing day’s 
works to satisfy the unquenchable ardor of his soul for 
the righting of the world’s wronged ones, the ennobling 
in some least degree of our common life. 

We may not recognize him while he lives. We may 
not hear of him until he is dead, worn out in the public 
service, and the newspapers tells us his humble story. 
No monument may rise to his fame, no tablet may name 
him the friend of man. He has probably lived and died 
poor, but with all his faults and failings and mistakes he 
is the noblest product of our modern life. In an age of 
materialism, lost ideals, and forgotten faiths, he has 
lived his life straight out, free from all self-seeking and 
baseness. He has obeyed the impulses of an untainted 
nature without sophistry and juggling with conscience. 
He has cut quantities of red tape where the knots were 
too hard tountie. He has told plain, unvarnished truths, 
without considering the thin-skinned sensitiveness of 
society, the conservatism of riches, the power of the 
great and influential. He has been true man, unspoiled 
man, the man wielding the great humanitarian weapons, 
and by his doughty blows like some mighty Hercules, 
letting in light and air to the stifled and blinded. 

And yet he is no cut-and-dried reformer by profession. 
The trammels of strict organization cannot hold him: 
he must work out his salvation and the salvation of 
others in his own way. He is quick, inventive, full of 
expedients. While the reform society is debating on the 
expediency of a move, he has done the work. Nota cut- 
and-dried reformer, not a man of formulas and small 
prejudices and prepossessions, but a free soul who pene- 
trates to the core of truth and right through all disguises, 
and cuts clean to the quick... Because he is free and not 
afraid, he brings fresh air to jaded minds, he destroys old 
precedents by creating new and better ones. He is the 
man of God, the new prophet of our day. May his 
tribe increase and multiply, for he is needed on every 
hand. He is the regenerator of the world who cannot 
be classified or tabulated, who is the only one of his 
special brand, and has received his commission from 
God. His great, human, passionate tenderness will work 
out regeneration for society which statistics and aver- 
ages and calculated tables never can accomplish. 


American Unitarian Association. 
The National Conference. 


The National Conference, that convenes at Atlantic 
City on September 25, offers to Unitarians opportunity 
to enlarge their vision of service, to deepen faith and 
exalt hope, to warm hearts and strengthen hands. The 
Conference determines the general policies of our fellow- 
ship, while it leaves to the incorporated societies the 
tasks of practical administration. It is much to be hoped, 
therefore, that a large and thoroughly representative 
body of Unitarians will gather at Atlantic City in the 
spirit of mutual confidence and good will, and with de- 
termination to do something more than merely congratu- 
late one another that we are really ‘‘holding our own.” 
Upon what we bring to the Conference will depend in 
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large measure the good that we take away. If we go 
with eager, receptive minds, we shall gather mental 
nourishment; if we go with sympathetic hearts, we shall 
reap a harvest of friendship; 1 we go resolved to help, 
we shall be helped. ‘The reaction of growth and renewed 
vitality will equal the action of thought and work and 
sacrifice. Upon what we put in will largely depend 
what we take out. 

The spirit in which we meet is, therefore, the most 
important element in the influence of the meeting. If 
we get together to croak about small numbers and an 
unresponsive generation, if we meet only to bewail ‘‘our 
special and peculiar problems,” and to point out the 
prejudices and intolerance that confront us and to make 
cynical comments upon our own ineffectiveness, then we 
had all much better stay at home. But, if the spirit in 
which we gather is one of frank recognition of all our 
difficulties and of gloryin them, if it is the resolute spirit 
which looks on the obstacles not as a summons to sur- 
render, but as a challenge to heroism and as the test of 
our genuineness and manliness, then we shall be the 
better for getting together. The Conference is not a time 
for loading up our little ship with a heavier ballast. of 
fears and despondencies, but for adding to our motive 
power, improving our machinery, laying in fuel, and 
building up the fires under the boilers. It is the time to 
exorcise the indifference which is so painfully persistent 
in too many of our churches, to quicken sluggish pulses, 
and to arouse ourselves to fuller realization of our peculiar 
opportunities and obligations. 

I am moved to speak of these things in this column 
because already there are coming to me letters about 
this thing or that thing in regard to the Conference. 
The Conference has its own excellent council and ex- 
ecutive staff, duly elected at the last meeting. They are 
assiduously attentive to all their duties, and I am only 
teo glad to be totally without responsibility in the man- 
agement of conference affairs. But my point is simply 
let us go to Atlantic City thinking of what we can get 
and give and do, and not about the things we cannot get. 
Let us not slight the good things provided for us because 
some other good things are not provided. Let us go in 
mutual confidence, believing in ourselves and in our 
fellow-workers and in our opportunity. Let us rise to 
the call of the hour and realize that the time is come to 
enlarge our business, to get rid of our petty provincial 
views and methods, put off our pinched and timid way 
of doing things, put in more capital in courage and con- 
secration, put on more breadth and foresight and liberal- 
ity, not for self-aggrandizement, not for self-benefits of 
any sort, but for the blessed privilege of serving our 
fellow-men, our country, and our God. 

Sixty years ago Emerson wrote, ‘‘As goes America, so 
goes the world.”” It seemed a foolish and futile proph- 
ecy. We were then but a small nation, detached from 
the world problems, bearing our own heavy burden of 
guilt and shame, inexperienced and weak. But to-day 
men of all lands acknowledge the power and potency of 
the great republic, and we stand as leader and arbiter 
among the nations. In similar confidence may not one 
now venture to say, ‘‘As goes liberal Christianity, so goes 
the world of religious life and thought”? Our little body 
is small and weak, yet it is surely our privilege to say 
to all the ancient communions that what we have done 
they must do, and.on the paths that we have blazed out 
they must march. The creeds we have outgrown they 
must in turn discard, the gospel we preach they must in 
turn proclaim, the religious liberty we enjoy is destined 
to become the common heritage of man. Happy and 
fortunate are we that we are Americans and that we are 
Unitarians. In the providenceZofyGod,to_our hands is 
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intrusted the sacred obligations of proving to the world 
that Christianity is one with freedom and righteousness, 
with service, and with brotherhood. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


As if in recognition of the new ties of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Russia which have been 
formed by President Roosevelt’s activities in behalf of 
the restoration of peace in the Far East, the President was 
formally notified by M. Witte, the Russian plenipotentiary, 
on last Saturday that the czar had ordered the discontinu- 
ance of the levying of higher duties on American products, 
which has been in force since 1897. These duties affected 


American steel and iron products, exclusive of agricul-. 


tural implements, and the tariff was increased 30 per cent. 
The action of the Russian minister of finance was in 
the nature of a retaliatory measure in response to the 
imposition of countervailing duties on Russian sugar 
under the Dingley tariff law of 1897. The removal of 
this barrier to American trade was generally regarded as 
an expression of Russia’s desire to cultivate friendly 
relations with the United States. 


& 


THE State Department, acting through Minister Leish- 
man at Constantinople, is credited with making ener- 
getic efforts to establish the value of American citizen- 
ship in Turkey. Mr. Leishman last week took a lively 
interest in the case of Ghiskis Vartanian, who is said to 
be an American citizen, and who was condemned to death 
by the criminal court in Constantinople for the murder 
of an Armenian merchant. Vartanian was tried without 
an opportunity to present his case to the American le- 
gation or the American consular authorities. Minister 
Leishman has instituted an inquiry to ascertain why the 
right of trial before the American authorities in Con- 
stantinople was denied to the prisoner, In his reply to 
the American minister the porte reiterated its old con- 
tention that the rights of a foreign citizen of Ottoman 
birth cease with his return to any part of the Turkish 
empire. This presentation of the case does not meet 
with the approval of the State Department, and there is 
apparently a public demand that the rights of American 
citizens in Turkey shall be forever assured. 


ot 


As the result of an investigation by the Keep com- 
mission into the affairs of the government printing office 
at Washington, President Roosevelt, at the end of last 
week, peremptorily removed Frank W. Palmer, the 
public printer. One of the charges against Gen. Palmer 
is that he made a contract for the purchase of a type- 
setting machine involving a treatment of a rival concern 
which was characterized by the commission as ‘‘partial”’ 
and ‘‘biassed.’”’ Although no charge of corruption was 
sustained, the purchase was regarded as an act of ‘‘mal- 
administration,’’ and Gen. Palmer, after failing to avail 
himself of a proffered opportunity to resign, was removed 
from office. It is understood that the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Public Printing will be the next step in 
the President’s effort to assure an effective and eco- 
notnical public service. 

i] 


It is apparent that a grave internal situation con- 
fronts the Russian government, now that the war in the 
Far East is ended and the domestic problems of the 
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empire have resumed .their normal importance to the 
official mind. It is feared that a famine of almost un- 
precedented proportions is either actually raging or else 
inevitably impending throughout European Russia. 
Stray indications of the existing state of affairs in the 
agricultural districts indicate that the famine will be 
much more terrible than it was in 1891, when generous 
contributions were sent to Russia from this country. 
That the government is appreciating fully the peril that 
confronts it is perhaps indicated by its desire that M. 
Witte, the man who has faced great financial crises in 
Russia, shall return to St. Petersburg at the earliest 
moment consistent with courteous recognition of the 
hospitality of the people of the United States. 


of 


AN alarming situation, involving the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Calabria has resulted from the violent seismic 
disturbances in the south of Italy at the end of last week. 
The despatches from Rome indicate that hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the province are on the 
verge of starvation. The king and the entire machinery 
of government immediately undertook the task of dealing 
with the frightful situation, and trainloads of supplies 
were hurried to the stricken district. The work of rescue 
has disclosed a condition of horror that cannot fail to 
appeal to the sympathies of the world. It is feared that 
the number of mortalities as a direct outcome of the 
earthquake will be not less than one thousand. 


od 


AN interesting constitutional struggle began in Buda- 
pest last week when the Hungarian Nationalists ap- 
pointed a committee to proceed to the impeachment of 
the Fejervary ministry in an endeavor to terminate the 
existence of a state of affairs which appears to be un- 
constitutional. The cabinet was formed out of the ranks 
of the minority, early in the summer, after the majority 
and the emperor had failed to agree upon a governmental 
policy. The majority insisted upon a modified national- 
ization of the army, to which the emperor declined to 
accede. ‘Thereupon Parliament refused to vote credits, 
and the cabinet proceeded to pay the Hungarian 
quota of the joint Austro-Hungarian budget without the 
sanction of the Hungarian Parliament. It is this pro- 
ceeding that forms the basis of the charges against the 
ministry. 

at 


Tue German government and the local authorities 
throughout the German empire have increased their 
vigilance in an effort to prevent the spread of Asiatic 
cholera, which they believe to have come from the in- 
fected districts beyond the Russian border. A close 
scrutiny of all Russian agricultural laborers is made at the 
West Prussian borders, and a virtual state of sanitary 
siege is in force from the river Oder north-westward to 
the Russian border and from Dantzig to Grodzisco, south 
of Posen. The American physician representing the 
United States Marine Hospital service in Hamburg on 
last Friday gave a clean bill of health to the emigrants 
on board the Graf Waldersee, about six hundred of 
whom are Russians on their way to the United States; 
but it is announced that no more Russian emigrants 
will be brought to the United States until after the danger 
of infection shall have passed. 


ws 


WIDE-SPREAD uneasiness has been caused in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula by the tone of the Swedish news- 
papers, which are demanding the mobilization of seventy 
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thousand troops to reinforce the Swedish contention in 
the pending negotiations between Sweden and Norway 
for a modus vivendi of union between the two countries. 
Although the Swedish Riksdag recently limited its mili- 
tary demand upon Norway to a stipulation that the 
fortresses recently erected in that country shall be no 
longer maintained, the Swedish newspapers insist that 
the fortifications of the old fortresses of Frederiksten and 
Kongsvinger shall be destroyed. This suggestion has pro- 
duced a perceptible feeling of resentment in Norway. 
It is feared that the belligerent utterances of the Swedish 
press may complicate the situation and lead to a fresh 
crisis. 


Brevities. 


Perhaps the just penalty of destroying birds is an in- 
crease of destructive insect life, more costly than all our 
military expenditures. 


Dr. Hale believes that, if there had been a little more 
money at Mr. Langley’s disposal, his e#rodrome would 
now be flying above our heads with many more of the 
same kind. 


We have a curious reversal of conditions when the 
Russian mob runs riot in order to stop the war, and the 
Japanese breaks out into rioting because the war has 
come to an end. 


Some Japanese by their riotous behavior are doing 
much to destroy the reputation for moderation and 
loyalty to the emperor which were supposed to be settled 
national characteristics. 


As reported in the daily press, Prof. Pickering of Har- 
vard University, after visiting Hawaii, says that the 
voleanoes in the Sandwich Islands belong to the same 
family as the mountains in the moon. 


The best way to prevent war is to remove the causes 
of war, and the best way to prevent the expansion of 
armies and navies is to cultivate the arts of peace to such 
an extent that armies and navies would become as ridicu- 
lous as a policeman in a lady’s parlor. 


Science has not yet discovered intellect in any form 
existing apart from brains and nerves, but the physiologi- 
cal argument does not conclude the discussion. ‘The only 
possible inference from the assertion, that without brains 
there can be no thought or intelligence, is thorough-going 
atheism. Nobody believes that God has a brain, and 
yet the argument for theism grows stronger every day. 


We have said before, and have been rebuked for say- 
ing it, that President Roosevelt has no moral right to 
take extraordinary risks, while so much depends upon 
the preservation of his life and health. He is not his own, 
and has no right during the next three years to expose 
himself to dangers of which the consequences would 
affect not merely himself and family, but the peace and 
prosperity of the nation. 


Many physiologists are seeking to discover the secret 
of old age. A distinguished physician said to us: ‘‘We 
can patch a man up pretty well until he is seventy. 
After that we can’t tell how things will work.” Some 
think they have discovered the microbe which works 
mischief or have learned the conditions which make food 
and medicine work differently in an old man and a 
young one. Mean while temperance, cheerfulness, and 
a conscience void of offence are excellent preservatives 
of health and strength. 
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God’s Plan. 


O mothers, lonely in your house to-day, 

From whence the voice of glad young life has flown, 
Where joy once reigned, sits silence cold and gray, 

The children now have dear homes of their own. 


That this might come to us one day we knew, 
For always, ere the frost had kissed the flowers, 
The full-fledged birdlings from the home-nest flew; 
But ah, the autumn seemed so far from ours! 


And not for us the hope the fond birds share, 
That brings them hastening over hill and plain 
To build and rear anew with tend’rest care; 
For never may we build and rear again, 


But would we keep our dear ones, though we might? 
Nay, mother hearts, not self-love do we know; 

When once they prove their strong young wings in flight, 
We hide our tears, and, smiling, bid them go. 


Some day, perhaps, when little fingers twine 
In clinging trustfulness about our own, 

And eyes so strangely like to yours and mine 
Look up with loving glances we have known, 


With joy we'll clasp the precious thing and say 
This is reward for all our loss and pain; 
This is God’s plan, that haply thus we may, 
Through children’s children, build and rear again. 
—Helen Marquis. 


“Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


When the barometer registers ‘‘Fair’ in Lakeland, 
it does not always mean a cloudless sky. Nor may it 
be proven by the stately sailing across the blue of those 
swanlike drifts—purest white—that betoken midsum- 
mer heat and beauty. It may as well signify great 
masses of pearly gray, deepening almost to black at 
their edges, with rifts of perfect azure in between. 
Now and then this curtain is parted by the sun, which 
shines down in fervid glory for the moment, then, per- 
chance, retreats. 

There are weird lights on the nearer hillsides. The 
Langdale Pikes have taken on mist caps. Weird sum- 
mits these, cloven and scalloped out as if some pre- 
historic giant had been trying his teeth upon them. 
There are swathing bands and scarves of luminous gray 
over Kirkstone Pass. Still it is ‘‘Fine.” 

‘“‘Trippers” are in evidence by the score, and small 
boats of every description fly about over Windermere. 

We have come from Grasmere to Ambleside in the 
hope of finding a short way across fields to Hawkshead, 
the little town where Wordsworth and his brothers 
received their first schooling, mentioned so lovingly in 
the ‘‘ Prelude.” 

Down by the dancing waters sits old Christy, who 
has pulled the oar on Windermere from childhood, and 
who knows her every mood. Christy sits as impassive 
as a sphinx, but at our approach there is a gleam in 
his shrewd old eyes. 

“Can you tell us the nearest way to Hawkshead?” 

‘Row across the lak’ till beyond Castle Wray, tak’ 
a footpath up over the fields, and ye reach the high road 
that brings ye there.” 

‘‘How far is it after you strike the high road?” 

‘Couple o’ mile or so.” (We realized later that the 
‘‘or so”’ was the best part of the journey.) 

“Ts it a hard road with many hills to climb?” 

‘First it’s up hill—then it’s easy—then just middlin’,”’ 
is the diplomatic reply. 

When the price of a row and its return is mentioned, 
we hesitate, somewhat staggered by the fact that it is 
exactly double what we have been led to expect. 
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“‘You see, it’s quite a row I’ll be givin’ ye, and goin’ 
will be fav’ ‘rable: but comin’ back—lawks—hard work 
will it be—against the wind at every stroke. It’ll tak’ 
twice the time—and me pullin’ stiff every minute—an’ 
no light load.”’ 

Our heart melts as we meet that air of gentle mel- 
ancholy, and seriously realize our avoirdupois. We 
are determined to see Hawkshead, and will go regard- 
less of the price. So our craft soon speeds along under 
the steady stroke of old Christy. 

The sun pours down in almost tropical fervor, and 
each dancing wave gathers its little coronal of foam. 
A pure mountain air, full of sweetness and rustic odors, 
steals down from the fells, hinting of many a lovely 
secret in those regions dear to all God’s wild, untamed 
creatures, but rarely profaned by the foot of man. 

As we progress, the brow of Old Man at Coniston 


peers from above the summit of th Sp cA. 
most weird presence is Old Man. med by 
purple-gray erags, and silver. ks o ll paint 


its sides. An air of mystery he over this peak rising 
sige the vale in melancholy grandeur, aloof, implacable. 

Sear is like some benignant guardian, Wanstell 
aistil tly friendly. Helvellyn, while austere is ap- 
proachable, and Skiddaw, the horned, is a mount of 
rejoicing. But Old Man is an enchanter, unapproach- 
able, yet always dominating, and never to be ignored. 
Its spell may be upon one across miles of tossing foam 
and under New World skies. 

We wonder not that John Ruskin, from his study 
window, looked across Thurston Water to his loved 
peak, and from long years of association found the” 
strength and fascination of it welded into his very being. 
We pass the wooded heights where Castle Wray peers 
out among its greenery. Just beyond is a little cave,— 
a darling shelter, where coaxing ripples lisp softly against 
a strand of tiny and many-hued pebbles. 

Our boat is soon grounded. We say good-bye to 
Christy, and the upward walk begins. 

Oh, those paths across the fields, so charming a feat- 
ure of this dear England! 

The grass is full of big, red- lipped clovers, crowding 
the way, and nodding and bobbing in their excitement 
to spy out the invader. An embroidery of our own 
golden fall dandelion runs warmly over the tender em- 
erald, here and there touched by harebell purple. The 
hedges that were one mass of rosy hawthorn but a few 
weeks ago are now more faintly tinged with the dainty 
wild rose. Ferns are pushing out their ever-persistent 
scrolls, while the campion shows its deep pink clusters 
or foxglove shakes rosy bells,—the royal purple of kings 
and emperors. It is very bright and wondrous silent. 
The heavens have suddenly become cloudless. A spell 


‘lies over the delicious landscape. 


At our feet, as we climb, Windermere unrolls its royal 
length to the backward-gazing eye, and the great moun- 
tains deepen to solemn purple. 

Once upon the high road we pass High Wray, a cluster 
of gray stone cottages, each in its glowing garden space. 
A spell of silence hangs over the little hamlet. Not a 
living person do we observe, not even a child at play. 
Two baby kits, however, tag after us with plaintive 
entreaties, and have to be ‘‘shoo- ed”’ away. 

It isa long,’ ‘two mile or so,” this road to Hawkshead 
town,—-and a solitary one. 

It is fair journeying up over the breezy heights, then 
down into ferny hollows where brown mountain becks 
prattle, and through beechen glades worthy of faun or 
dryad,—yea, even of the great god Pan himself. 

Blelham town dimples far down to our right,—a 
baby lake, with low, brightly green shores, and a fringe 
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of firs at its upper end. As we mount higher, new peaks 
come into view and new lovelinesses unfold. 

We eat our lunch at a wayside fountain, erected, as 
its inscription reads, ‘‘In memory of happy days.”’ 
Man is remembered here as well as beast. Not alone 
does the great trough brim over with sparkling waters. 
That crystal flood pours as unceasingly from a large 
scallop shell carven in the rock, where a bronze cup 
also hangs by its chain. A stone bench invites the way- 
farer, thirsty and weary, mayhap, to a moment of 
rest and repose. 

Did the two whose initials stand upon the rock once 
wander amid these scenes and find joy in the sweet val- 
ley below and the ever-shifting glories of earth and sky? 
Thus we muse in the fragrant silence, broken only by 
the silver murmur of the waters or the cry of some pass- 


ing bird 

The bt s of latest autumn have crept over this 
Homel e know that the Lakeland fells are 
also in set g it dgpthe heart it is always 


rf fount. 
ae picture as we 


green an ent tee ae 

The Hawkshead nt yatis 
come down the slope by 4 

Thethayfields are the. centres of the most life; foren- 
tire ls seem to be there, raking and spreading.’ . 

Here a girf rides the spreader, there a house-mother 
and her flock trudge, laden with jugs and baskets,—prom- 
ise of the mid-day meal for the workers. The children 
from the hall are romping in the haycocks, while their 
overness embroiders in the shade. And always in 
Rory field is at least one important little dog, who con- 
siders himself master of ceremonies. 

Bright wooded hills stand about the pretty valley. 
Toward Windermere the larger peaks, misty blue, peer 
over this encircling wall, as if to be sure all was well 
with this lovely little neighbor. 

Esthwaite Water gleams like a silver mirror, and all 
the air is sweet with the breath of the hay. 

It was here that the Laureate was sent—a shy, moth- 
erless lad of nine—for several years of schooling at the 
old grammar school founded by Archbishop Sandys 
generations before. It was here that he returned with 
such joyful impatience during the years of his young 
manhood, to taste again and again the simple joys, and 
to feel the spell of peace which nature seems to have 
laid everlastingly on this favored spot. 

So we, too, in spirit walk with the boy Wordsworth 
into Hawkshead town. 


Housekeeping as an Avocation. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


That the men and women are happier who have a 
vocation, a calling, a definite plan of life, is a well-estab- 
lished fact. 

‘The importance of the avocation may be less apparent, 
but that also is essential to maintain the balance in the 
human organism. To be true to its name, the avocation 
should lead in an opposite direction from the vocation, 
and thus re-create and adjust the tension of existence. 

Several avocations may be followed at different periods 
of life or even a new one for each season of the year. 
One person's vocation may be the avocation of: another, 
and then we class the first as a specialist and the second 
as an amateur. 

Sometimes the two rédles are reversed, and we are 
never more than amateurs in our vocation, and rank 
accordingly in the world, because we have given too 
much energy to the side calling. 

In other cases lack of early opportunity prevents one 
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from finding his true vocation; but, by following his in- 
clination in choice of the avocation, it later becomes the 
way to a larger and moré satisfying vocation. These con- 
ditions may not be wholly our own fault, but be due to 
the times in which we live, when too much emphasis 
often is laid upon specialization. 

In many cases we are leaving wholly to the specialist 
the duties and privileges of the individual. We are al- 
lowing some to make vocations of what might be pleasant 
avocations for all. For example, all must eat to live, yet 
most of us, reserving the right to find fault, are content 
to leave the selection and preparation of our food to un- 
intelligent specialists. We are even too ignorant of the 
subject to know whether the cook does her work well or ill. 

The educated men and women in America evidently 
know less about the nutritive value of foods and the art 
of cooking them than they do about games and sports 
such as golf, whist, and football. Is our scheme of edu- 
cation well balanced? Our young people are defrauded 
by being deprived of an opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment. Educators are beginning to appreciate this 
loss, and are introducing domestic science not as a trade, 
but as a means of training the powers of observation and 
enlarging the general intelligence of pupils. 

It is both laughable and deplorable that civilized peo- 
ple should employ others to do for them that which 
might afford both pleasure and profit. The present 
point of view seems to be much like that of the barbaric 
potentate in an English ball-room, who wondered why 
the lords and ladies did not employ some one to dance 
for them. 

There are other phases of this question. To quote 
from the Almanach des Gourmands, ‘‘The kitchen is a 
country in which there are always discoveries to be 
made,’’ and according to Brillat Savarin the discovery 
of a new dish is as helpful to the human race as the find- 
ing of a new constellation. If intelligent men and women 
gave to kitchen affairs even half the energy now bestowed 
upon whist and the like, there would not only be an 
immense economic saving directly accomplished, but 
present imperfections in food supply would be remedied, 
conveniences devised, and new dishes invented. 


That housekeeping may be made an avocation instead . 


of a full vocation doubtless will be disputed by those 
now overburdened by the care of a household. But half 
the trouble with our modern routine of life is due to the 
superfluous additions made to it by those who have had 
nothing to do but keep house. 

Many a business woman to-day keeps her house clean 
and her family comfortable with half her energy, and 
enjoys the work because it affords complete change 
after her hours of teaching, etc. Many of us are ham- 
pered by the traditional housekeeping of past genera- 
tions, and feel as if we were committing a crime if we 
even think of piling up the breakfast dishes in the sink 
instead of washing them immediately after the meal. 
But any woman of average ability can wash and wipe 
the dishes left from a previous meal in the odd minutes 
during the preparation of another. 

The woman who has studied cookery in systematic 
fashion usually does her work with less waste of energy 
than her sister who has picked up the art here and there. 
Therefore in housekeeping as with golf or embroidery we 
do well to employ the specialist to show us how to use 
the tools of the trade, and the most direct way to secure 
desired ends. 

The summer cottage is an excellent field for experi- 
ment along these lines. Here far sooner than in the 
winter home may we learn to separate essential processes 
from those which are not important, to avail ourselves 
of outside helps, and to combine indoor with outdoor 


—— 
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life. The woman who makes a business of housekeeping 
all winter may do well to board in summer, but the one 
who boards the larger part of the year will find new zest 
in life if she turns housekeeper in the summer-time. Any 
woman of business habits who tries housekeeping for a 
few months, long enough to become familiar with the 
routine, will find it quite possible to continue throughout 
the year if other circumstances favor. Many an over- 
burdened housekeeper would be better off to-day if she 
found some outside calling, church, club, or business, 
which would make her neglect some of the non-essentials 
she now thinks necessary. 
FRYEBURG, ME. 


The Gentle Life. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


The swift onrush of the development of our great na- 
tion has naturally bred in us the habit of the Strenuous 
Life. The inevitable reaction, the need of physical and 
mental repose, has made the contemplation of the Simple 
Life very attractive to many; but we have not yet found 
the time in the struggle for life, in the chase of the Al- 
mighty Dollar, to devote so much thought to the con- 
sideration of ‘‘The Gentle Life.” 

And, by the Gentle Life, we mean that mode of living, 
of thinking and feeling, those traits of character and of 
behavior, which make the gentleman. Let us not be 
misunderstood: among our good all-round American 
men everywhere and in all conditions may be found 
thousands of the finest gentlemen in the world,—the 
finest, because the element of servility, which the atmos- 
phere of the Old World has for centuries tended to foster, 
has been eliminated with us. But there are many thou- 
sands of us also in all ranks of life, in all callings, and 
in #il occupations, who would make the world a better 
place to live in, and themselves and their surroundings 
happier, if they paid more attention to the arts and 
graces of life of which we shall speak later. For every 
man can be, and every man should be, a gentleman. 

The dictionary gives no less than five definitions of 
“‘the grand old name of gentleman”’ as the poet Tenny- 
son puts it. With the first—which runs thus: ‘‘A man 
who is well born; one who is of good family; one above 
the condition of a yeoman’’—we need not concern our- 
selves; for we have, we would fain hope, long since out- 
lived the folly of heraldic gentility, albeit there are some 
amongst us who would revert to such effete distinctions. 
Quaint old Thomas Fuller says that a gentleman ‘‘should 
be extracted from an ancient and worshipful parentage.” 
But Chaucer tells us that ‘‘to have pride of gentrie is 
right gret folie,’ and that 


“He is gentil, because he dothe 
As [be] longeth to a gentil man.” 


It is the second dictionary definition of a gentleman— 
‘‘one of gentle or refined manners; a well-bred man’’— 
that should appeal to all of us. ‘‘Manners makyth man,”’ 
quoth William of Wykeham; and it has been well said 
that ‘‘good manners is self-respect, and a due observance 
of the feelings of others: good manners is the polish put 
upon these sentiments.’’ The teaching of manners and 
morals is being insisted upon in our public schools, but 
the real foundation for both must be laid in the home. 
It is there that ‘“The Gentle Life’’ must begin; and, 
brought up in its atmosphere, the boy will go out into 
the world a gentleman. 

‘‘What is it to be a gentleman?” asks Thackeray in 
a series of questions to which there can be but one an- 
swer. 
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to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these qualities, 
to exercise them in the most graceful outward manner ? 
Ought a gentleman to be a loyal son, a true husband, an 
honest father? Ought his life to be decent, his bills to 
be paid, his tastes to be high and elegant, his aims in 
life to be noble?’’. Gentleness, forbearance, kindness to 
one another, conciliation, quietude, and affection in 
manner and discourse are of the very nature and essence 
of politeness, and no one can afford to scorn such attri- 
butes as these,— attributes which, cultivated, first of 
all in the home, will thrive and flourish as the years roll 
on. Macauley says somewhere that ‘‘a great man is a 
man who has done some great things in his life: we can- 
not expect of a man that he should be always doing great 
things.’ But a gentleman is always a gentleman every- 
where, and no matter what his business or occupation 
may be. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son and his godson 
rightly interpreted present a scheme of education uniting 
virtue, learning, and politeness,—a fair edifice in three 
courses, the foundation laid in virtue, on it a solid pile 
of learning, and then the graces adorning all. The 
emphasis of his insistence on the arts and graces of life 
may be largely due to the coarseness of the age in which 
he wrote; but we stand almost as much in need of cul- 
tivating them in these sordid money-getting days, and 
we should never forget that, as Chesterfield puts it, 
““‘manners are minor morals, and that an habitually rude 
man is most likely a bad one.’ 

We might go on indefinitely culling the wise words 
and the great thoughts about the Gentle Life which 
abound in our literature from the Bible downward,—the 
Golden Rule sums up the Gentle Life,—but we will con- 
clude with some lines from a gifted Irish poetess, Mrs. 
Power O’Donghue, which answers the. question, ‘‘What 
is a gentleman?’ in a spirit which will evoke the sym- 
pathy of every reader :— 

“Ts it not one 
Honestly eating the bread he has won, 
Living in uprightness, fearing his God, 
Leaving no stain on the path he has: trod; 
Caring not whether his coat may be old, 
Prizing sincerity far above gold, 
Recking not whether his hand may be hard, 
Stretching it boldly to grasp its reward? 


“Be he a noble or be he in trade, 
This is the gentleman Nature hath made.” 


WINTHROP, MAss. 


“Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way”? 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Yes, I see you are looking at that little paperweight 
of mine. You wonder why I use such a funny little 
thing, and you don’t admire my taste in having a frog? 
No, it isn’t pretty, I admit; but I have a great regard 
for everything in the shape of a frog, because it was a 
frog that saved me from ruining my life. “‘How?” Well 
I’ll tell you. Perhaps my experience may save you 
from making a great mistake at some critical moment. 

My father, as you know, was a schoolmaster; in fact, 
I came of an educational family, for most of my uncles 
held appointments in public schools. Now for genera- 
tions there had always been at least one distinguished 
‘‘classic”’ in the family, so it was planned that I should 
keep up the tradition. Latin and Greek had no attrac- 
tion for me, and my achievements in the way of ‘‘howlers” 
and ‘‘dog-Latin’”’ would have furnished many columns 
of ‘‘copy”’ for any of the papers that go in for that sort 
of thing. This, however, was put down to idleness, de- 
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spite the fact that my mathematical work was always 
well prepared, and that, though I was very fond of 
cricket and football, I often gave up my holiday after- 
noons to the study of mechanics, hydrostatics, and other 
branches of natural science, and to the construction of 
models. Although I spent hours over an easy piece of 
Latin prose, without mastering even the best-known 
idioms, I was continually told that it only rested with 
myself to become a first-rate ‘‘classic.’”’ ‘‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’”’ was the invariable answer I re- 
ceived when I pleaded, ‘‘I can’t do classics” (I’m afraid 
I said ‘‘those beastly classics”), ‘‘it isn’t in me.’’ In 
time I came to believe that my elders were right, and I 
toiled on miserably, unable to see how I could do better, 
and yet weighed down with vague self-reproach. At 
last relief came. I was working under a tutor, with a 
view to matriculating at Balliol.* He had set me one 
of AXsop’s Fables to put into Latin, and I was turning 
over the leaves to find the place, when something at- 
tracted my attention in the illustration to ‘‘The Frog 
and the Ox.” Suddenly the thought flashed across my 
mind: ‘‘They say, ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way’; 
but Afsop knew a good deal about life, and his frog didn’t 
find he could make himself as big as an ox, however hard 
he tried.’’ And then I saw something of the same moral 
in the fable of the ass that went fawning upon his master, 
just as the pet dog was caressed for doing, and only 
got a beating for his pains. ‘‘Yes, Afsop is right,” I 
thought, ‘‘and the schoolmasters are wrong. I’m cut 
out for an engineer, and an engineer I’ll be.” 

Of course there were difficulties in the way, and sor- 
rows too; for I could hardly bear to disappoint my father 
and uncles. But then I knew it was a choice between 
disappointing them at once or three years later, at the 
end of my university career; for I was convinced I could 
never distinguish myself in classics. In fact, it hardly 
seemed fair, under the circumstances, to let my father 
pay my expenses at the university. However, he could 
not see the matter from my point of view, and he flatly 
refused to help me in the career I had chosen. But I 
had a little money left me by my godmother, which I 
came into when I was twenty-one, and I took pupils for 
mathematics, and, one way and another, I managed to 
struggle on. In fact, I began to find there was, after all, 
some truth in the proverb I had so detested; for now 
I was working with Nature, not against her, and so things 
were only hard, not hopeless. Even when I made my 
first invention and had no capital to bring it out, I did 
not despair. I knew my ideas were in harmony with 
natural laws, so I had faith in their power to reach other 
minds, and my faith was justified. I have been success- 
ful. ‘Wealth and fame have come to me, but they are 
small matters compared with the fulfilment of my ap- 
pointed destiny. To develop one’s talents and serve the 
world with them, that is success; and, thanks to A’sop and 
his frog, I have attained it. And now I do all I can to 
persuade and enable any young people I come across to 
take the right view of the proverb that marred my own 
boyhood. To say ‘‘I can” and ‘‘I can’t” at the right 
moment,—that, it seems to me, is one of the great secrets 
of suecess; and to say “‘I can’t’’ is fully as important as 
to say ‘‘I can,’”’ perhaps even more important. 

Yes, my boy, to work with Nature, not against her,— 
that is the great thing. All my studies and experiments 
have taught me that. Do you remember how some one 
—Emerson, I think—remarks how we make electricity 
our servant? How, for instance, we make it run on our 
messages? But, before we can do that, we must find 
out the existence of electricity and the laws that govern 
it. All the ‘‘willing”’ in the world would not send a tele- 

*Balliol College, Oxford. 7 
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gram unless we used this force in the right way. It is 
this submission to Nature that distinguishes the inven- 
tor from the mere crank. Think of all the lives that 
have been wasted because people thought their own will 
could do everything,—such people, I mean, as alchemists 
and seekers for the Philosopher’s Stone. ‘The one classi- 
cal story that made an impression on me was that of 
Kapaneus, who defied the lightning of Zeus, and of 
course was killed by a thunderbolt. ‘‘Serve him right, 
the fool!” I used to think in my boyish way. To the 
Greeks he was the recognized type of impiety, and 
rightly I think. In these modern days we often speak 
of Nature because we are shy of using a more sacred 
name. Sometimesit seems to me a pity we are so ret- 
icent, for many who do not scruple to act in defiance of 
Nature would shrink from opposing God. For myself, 
when I hear people applying the proverb, ‘‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’ as my father and uncles used to 
do, I feel inclined to remind them that 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Duty of Delight. 


BY REV. S. C. SPALDING. 


The music of our Christian religion, in common with 
the other great world religions of Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, in common, too, with not a little of the 
so-called natural religion of the classic Greeks, which 
we are now pleased so often to call care-free and joyous, 
has largely been written and sung in minor keys. Men 
have conceived religion as a thing apart from the nat- 
ural man, and therefore to be distinguished by ex- 
traordinary solemnity and awesomeness. ‘They have 
thought it the only means of prevailing over and escap- 
ing from the crafts and assaults of these brutish, God- 
given bodies of ours, and hence have come all sorts of 
delusions and sickly fancies and blasphemies, all manner 
of ingenious self-tortures and mortifications. Our re- 
ligion has been largely one of meekness and long-suffer- 
ing, of self-sacrifice and self-effacement. It has reared 
the persistence of pain into a philosophy, and even yet 
too often rolls tragedy as a dainty morsel under the 
tongue. Small wonder that the hypocrite, when he 
wishes to be thought religious, pulls a long face and 
presents a sight-draft upon the lachrymose. Small 
wonder, too, that to many Christianity has seemed a 
kill-joy and the cross a darkling shadow flung athwart 
the world. 

Du Maurier says, in Peter Ibbetson: ‘‘Poor human 
nature, so richly endowed with nerves of anguish, so 
splendidly organized for pain and sorrow, is but slenderly 
equipped for joy.... A sense of ineffable joy, attain- 
able at will, and equal in intensity and duration to (let 
us say) an attack of sciatica, would go far to equallize 
the sorrowful, one-sided conditions under which we live.” 
And then he goes on to suggest the presence in human 
nature of ‘‘hidden capacities, dormant potentialities 
of bliss, unsuspected hitherto.” It is of the need of 
developing these hidden capacities for joy, of the duty 
of delight, that I would speak. 

A new note is being heard to-day, a snatch of a new 
song of ‘‘Joy to the world.’”’ It is as if a silver bugle, 
high and clear and sweet, were sounding above the in- 
different and preoccupied, above the noisy and dusty 
mechanical activities of men, above all of their mis- 
placed pessimisms proclaiming, This is God’s world: 
be ye glad in it. Ruskin, among others, sounded the 
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note; and I have to thank him for my subject. ‘‘They 
tell us often,” he says, ‘‘to meditate in the closet; but 
they send us not, like Isaac, into the fields at even. 
They dwell on the duty of self-denial, but they exhibit 
not the duty of delight.”” This call, not to the half- 
starved and mutilated, but to the abundant, life, is 
sounding more and more appealingly in our ears. It 
chimes in not only with our whole freshening of relig- 
ious conceptions, but with our more wholesome living 
and our rediscovery of the lost art of out-of-door re- 
creation. 

In giving rein to delight, we are not necessarily los- 
ing sight of the darker aspects of life. We are trying 
to make as much hay as possible while the sun shines; 
but that surely is not because we are reckless of what- 
ever else may be in store for us, but is rather a measure 
of wise economy. We are blind to no possible calam- 
ity or disappointment; but we have set out to raise 
a crop of happiness from such soil as has been allotted 
us, and we shall nourish our soil and safeguard our 
growing crop as best we know how. ‘Then, if calamity 
or disappointment come, like Jacob with the angel, we will 
wrestle all night, if necessary, that we may snatch a bless- 
ing even fromit beforeit leaves us. Sin is not an anachron- 
ism, and has to be reckoned with and beaten down; pain 
and sorrow ever and again claim our attention, and that 
very insistently; and self-sacrifice is an eternal constit- 
uent of religion. But, if we are to look upon this world, 
not as a necessary evil, but as divine and packed with 
splendid possibilities, a beautiful tarrying-place on the 
highway of eternal life, we must be glad in it, we must 
do honor to God who has so adorned and peopled it. 
True religion must go hand in hand with joy: in it must 
inhere a perennial delight in God, in the children of his 
spirit and the works of his hand. If a great country 
proprietor should invite us for a week-end visit to his 
vast. estate, and should make us acquainted with a 
heuseful of interesting people, and delight to show us 
his woods and game preserves, his hills and views, his 
lakes and trout brooks and fields, his horses and cattle 
and dogs, surely we should not, could not, take the at- 
titude of indifference or criticism. We should be charmed 
by all that we saw, we should feel the honor that had 
been done us, and we should not be wanting in heart- 
felt expressions of our delight and gratitude. But this 
world is God’s estate, and we are not strangers or 
servants on it, but sons and heirs. Shall we not de- 
light in it? 

We of to-day are for the most part in an anomalous 
position. By right of descent we are children of Nat- 
ure, but from our birth we have been exiled from home, 
self-exiled if you will; and, as often is the case with 
children who are born on foreign soil, we do not even 
know the language of our mother country. 
times said that Nature was only rediscovered a century 
or so ago, and in a sense that is true. We are only just 
beginning now to make the first advances toward a 
better understanding with our great old Mother. Shall 
we not rejoice in that new-old relationship? Our senses 
have been dull and rusty too long, our eyes dim and 
our blood sluggish. Let us up and claim our birth- 
right. _ 

“Tf we had never before looked upon the earth,’’ 
says Richard Jefferies, ‘‘but suddenly came to it a man 
or woman grown, set down in the midst of a summer 
mead, would it not seem to us a radiant vision? ‘The 
hues, the shapes, the song and life of birds, above all, 
the sunlight, the breath of heaven, resting on it,—the 
mind would be filled with its glory, unable to grasp it, 
hardly believing that such things could be mere matter 
and no more. Like a dream of some spirit-land it would 
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appear, scarce fit to be touched lest it should fall to 
pieces, too beautiful to be long watched lest it should 
fade away.” 

Again, the duty of delight is laid upon us in respect 
to our fellow-men. Father Taylor used to say, ‘‘Folks 
are better than angels”; and one of the traditional say- 
ings of Jesus is, ‘‘Thou seest thy brother, thou seest 
thy God.’ Shall we not learn to unstop our ears and 
open our eyes, to live the abundant life in these human 
relationships of ours? What appetites the truly human 
and unspoiled among us have for mere acquaintance- 
ship! What pleasures of the chase there are, what re- 
wards of discovery sometimes, to him who persistently 
explores those worlds which men carry under their hat- 
bands. The better we qualify ourselves for such ex- 
ploration, and the more time we give to it, the more 
richly will it repay us. ‘There is material for a lifetime 
of interest and pure delight in many a seemingly flat, 
stale, and unprofitable village or town, I had almost 
said in any such. All that is needful is the hearing ear, 
the seeing eye, the understanding heart. Thoreau, 
who said he had travelled many years in Concord, is 
a type of this sort of man: he was a naturalist not only 
of nature, but of human nature as well. Despite his 
aloofness from the conventional world, he had an un- 
spoiled and insatiable craving for companionship and 
commerce with more spontaneous and indigenous char- 
acters. Men and women are interesting and fascinat- 
ing. In spite of the laws of uniformity and imitation, 
they are myriad-minded, if only we have the faculty 
for educating them, for drawing them out. There are 
a thousand, thousand delights in human intercourse 
and human relationships from mere chance meeting 
and the give and take of wit up through the whole 
gamut to supreme love. And he or she whose delights 
and enthusiasms have remained untrammelled and 
unsullied has the key to this ‘“‘common, daily life 
divine.” 

But again, what a world of delight lies in our own lives, 
in wholesome bodily sensations and exercises and in 
mental effort! Who of us at some time has not known 
what it means to have that unspoiled and unlimited 
appetite of. youth to which a meal of bread and onions 
is an Olympian banquet? You may think it a homely 
figure, but it is just this keen hunger for food, physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual, this thirst for the true wine of 
life, this desire to tip the world and drain it to the lees, 
which makes for delight, which bears witness to the 
abundant life. But, as it is, we die daily, and ennui 
and indifference and distaste are so much of creeping 
paralysis. That delight of Thoreau’s in the gamy 
flavor, so to speak, of rugged and original characters 
was only one aspect of the man. He was perhaps as 
striking an example as could be found of the many- 
sided completeness of life and interest: he was thor- 
oughly alive and keen at every point. Not only were 
his eyes sharp and his fingers sensitive to carry to his 
tireless brain impressions of that wonderful world about 
Coneord and Walden, which was his by right of dis- 
covery, not only were his ears preternaturally quick 
and purveyors of delight, but the higher reaches of the 
man were like thirsty fields, greedy for all possible in- 
terest and good and beauty. 

Joy in the body then is a part of the bracing new 
gospel. President Eliot has been preaching another 
ingredient of it lately,—joy in work, joy in its rhythm, 
in its overcoming, in its creativeness. Great has been 
the amusement of those whose work has enslaved them, 
because they could not extract its joy; but that takes 
not one jot away from the new gospel. Shorter hours 
and better conditions may help men to find joy in their 
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work; but, so long as it is looked upon as mere unlovely 
drudgery, by just so far will men fall short of really 
living. By way of the duty of delight must men find 
at least a large measure of industrial salvation. 

There are pleasures manifold in respect to mental 
interests, pursuits, and achieyements. There are here, 
too, the pleasures of the chase; the zestful and reward- 
ing tracking of thoughts to their lairs. There are the 
sinewy joys of taking mental hurdles and putting men- 
tal shot and throwing mental hammers. ‘There is all 
the ideal world of history and imaginative literature 
to roam over and shoot over at will. In face of it all, 
shall we stumble sleepily through life ? 

Finally, there are the higher delights of sturdily knit- 
ting character and of growing spiritual insight and vigor. 
Who does not find zest in overcoming difficulties, in 
strangling old prejudices and casting out the carcasses, 
in bruising the heads of temptations, in all the splendid 
upward struggle toward light and truth, toward the 
hills of God? 

Surely in all this God’s wonders do not singly stand. 
Surely there is variety and richness and delightsome- 
ness enough. And I would charge you with the duty, 
I would remind you of the privilege, of delight. Some- 
times in our pitiful blindness and deafness, from out 
our living death, we ask, ‘‘Is life worth living?” I 
have been trying to spell out some answer to that, but 
I have found none to crown it all so well as do these 
words of our beloved Mr. Dole:— 

“The fact is, there come in this present life scenes of 
such wonder and beauty, ideals and visions so lovely, 
interests so immense and dramatic, hours of rest and 
peace so unfathomable, activities so divine, as if the 
Eternal Power throbbed in us, moments of ecstasy so 
unspeakable, such a sense of.rhythm,;harmony, and music, 
as if we were let into the presence chamber of the Al- 
mighty, that, if annihilation yawned at our feet, we should 
perforce say, ‘It has been well.’”’ 


Our New Duty. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Robert Hunter, in his\,book entited ‘‘Poverty,’’ and 
published by the Macmillans, has given us some startling 
facts which fit remarkably well into the present anxiety 
of civilization. Some of these facts can no longer be 
kept out of sight. They have got to be considered by 
the Church and the school, as well as the State. Most 
of our old ways of looking at society have gone out of 
date since nationalism has passed into internationalism, 
and the population of the globe has gone up one-third,— 
the work of a little over half a century. Mr. Hunter tells 
us that ‘‘in prosperous times”’ there are not less than ten 
millions of persons underfed, underclothed, and so poorly 
housed as to be homeless. Of these nearly one-half have 
dropped into the rank of public paupers. Then of these 
paupers we are told, by another eminent authority, that 
there is a large percentage that has become what we 
would call in the vegetable world ‘‘set,’’—that is un- 
changeable. London is said to contain from half a mill- 
ion to a million that public schools and churches, and all 
other influences for regeneration, can do nothing with. 
That organism which we call society is working with 
such rusty joints that over two millions of workingmen 
are unemployed from four to six months in the year. 
About five millions of mothers, or soon-to-be mothers, 
are compelled to find work in mills and factories,—such 
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work as not only lowers the vitality, but the moral char- 
acter, to create a better generation of children. At the 
present ratio ‘‘not less than ten millions of persons now 
living will die of tuberculosis.”’ . 

It is easy enough to pile up statistics of this sort, and 
perhaps the saddest thing about it is that people have 
become too familiar with them. For over seventy-five 
years we have been rivalling Europe in creating vast 
cities, and have filled even our school-books with boast- 
ful proclamations as to the enormous strides which these 
conglomerates are making. Our higher schools of learn- 
ing have gone on, so far, with very little consideration 
of the height and depth of our social problems. They 
are still studying Adam Smith and Malthus, but know 
little of Henry George and Robert Hunter. A recent 
commentator tells us that we are in quite as much need 
as some of the European countries of ‘‘a social evolution 
in our schools and churches, to avoid a social revolution.” 
The Russian universities constitute at present the only 
hopeful outlook and promise of that land. Even in 
Oxford there is an upturning. The American univer- 
sity and the American college, as well as the American 
church, must be wakened to look at the future more than 
at the past. 

Frederic Harrison writes that modern society, in,his 
judgment, is hardly an advance beyond serfdom, ‘“‘if the 
permanent conditions of industry are what we now be- 
hold.’”’ go per cent. of the producers of wealth have no 
home that they can call their own beyond the end of 
the week; have no bit of soil or so much as a single room 
that is their own belonging; are dependent on the chance 
of weekly wages, which barely suffices to keep them alive; 
while the poor man’s house or sleeping-place cannot be 
ranked as superior to that for his horse. London, writing 
of England, says that, while picking hops in Kent, the 
men from the cities would come around him and admire 
his brawny body, glowing with health, holding out their 
own arms and legs, scrawny and devitalized ‘‘because 
they had not enough to eat when young’’—and probably 
before that. It is estimated that the city of London 
holds nearly two millions of people either below or at 
the poverty line, and another million with only one 
week’s wages between them and pauperism. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, discussing these things, complains that 
he gets very little sympathy in working for the wage- 
earning class from evangelical religionists. He thinks 
the Church ought to take up the great work of revolu- 
tionizing society without relying any longer upon sporadic 
measures. A devout Christian himself, he still says: 
‘To whom should I naturally look for chief aid if not 
from the clergy? I am distressed and puzzled by the 
strange contrast that I find,—support for my human- 
itarian efforts from infidels or non-professors, opposition 
and coldness from religionists and Christians.”’ 

Clearly the duty of the churches is more and more of 
the social sort. The problem of individual salvation from 
sin and from its consequences remains, and it always will 
remain; but the individual must give way largely to 
broader considerations. We have now to consider how 
to rescue the sinking masses. New England could over- 
look this problem largely so long as her population was 
distributed on farms and in untrammelled village life. 
The growth of cities and factory towns has rolled over 
upon us all the distress and degenerative influences that 
festered in Europe. The problem is more complicated 
by the growing common sense of justice, which will not 
be satisfied that the producer of wealth shall not share 
in the products of his own labor. Feudalism in any 
form is abhorrent to modern conceptions of right. Can 
the Church fit itself to new conditions? Can it take up 
the social problem and solve it? Can it save society? 
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Has it a theology on this point as distinct and definite 
as the old theology, which was more closely linked to 
another world than this? 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Besetting God. 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET. 


Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it—PSALM cxxxix. 5, 6. 


That God besets us behind and before and has laid 
his hand on all of us is the crowning glory, as it is also 
the perpetual mystery, of human life. In the light of 
this truth nothing seems small or negligible. Every inci- 
dent and association of our lot takes on a new meaning. 
The stars have a fresh message for us; the flowers look 
up to us with intelligent faces; God walks in his garden 
still, and his voice calls for our recognition, even though 
we are afraid and hide ourselves from his approach. 
Nothing becomes impossible for us: our strength is suf- 
ficient for our day, and new ideals press upon us for ac- 
ceptance as soon as we have faithfully done the work of 
the immediate present. 

We'live enfolded in the sheltering and inspiring love 
of the Holy Spirit. No favored people can claim with 
reason a monopoly of his care: to make such a claim is 
itself an indication that the spirit of God is not really 
welcome there. No humiliated native race, crushed 
down by stronger force which thinks itself also better, is 
without the touch of the Holy Presence, giving it dignity 
and worth. Beautiful souls, rich in love and virtue, are 
in close communion with him from whom they came and 
oi whose essential nature they are; but down in the foul 
slums also there are children of God, their lives darkened 
indeed and their aptitudes maimed by cruel social condi- 
tions for which they are not responsible, but all the 
same Jus children as much as we, and with some mark 
of their divine origin and destiny upon them, though we 
may not be able to read it. 

What are all the intellectual and spiritual truths which 
we value so highly but revelations of that supreme and 
ineffable truth which we must perforce acknowledge, even 
if we understand so little of it? What is the wealth of 
affection, shown in the relations of parent and child, 
mutually dependent; man and woman, true lovers both, 
living each for the other; friend and friend, responding 
alike to the same sentiments and swayed by the same 
impulses; enthusiast’ of humanity, burning to heal and 
save, and helpless fellow-mortal, grateful for the strength- 
ening power of sympathy,—what is it all but the transla- 
tion of Divine Energy into terms of human life, the fill- 
ing of human founts of tenderness from the springs of 
Love Divine? 

You who listen to me now, whence comes your ability 
and disposition to sympathize with any truth I may be 
impelled to present to you? I, who speak, whence comes 
the impulse? How have I learnt that truth? How 
should I become convinced that it is true? How may 
I understand what truth means at all, except by divine 
enlightenment, by the pouring in of a measure of the 
Eternal Truth to a soul that was fitted to receive it? A 
truth appeals to us with a force of its own. It needs no 
argument to convince us: it stands in its own natural 


strength. What we have to do is to attune our souls to 


the everlasting harmony, to prepare the way of the 
Lord, that he may take his place as of divine right and 
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establish his kingdom within us. Do you remember Her- 
bert New’s beautiful hymn, of which this is a portion? 


“Tie open, soul: around thee press 
A thousand things divine; 
All glory and all holiness 
Are waiting to be thine. 


“Tie open, soul: be swift to catch 
Each glory ere it flies; 
Life’s hours are charged, to those who watch, 
With heavenly messages. 


“Tie open, soul; in watchfulness 
Each brighter glory win; 
The Infinite thy peace shall bless, 
And God shall enter in.” 


Those lines fitly express the proper attitude of the 
human spirit in the constant presence of the divine. 
Just so far as it lies open to the influx of the Holy Spirit, 
keeping itself receptive to the higher and nobler impulses, 
will it. be reinforced and its better life kindled. All 
beauty, all truth, all holiness, all love, surround us; it 
is ours to decide how much of them we will have. They 
exert no compulsion upon us until we prepare the way 
for their coming, and then, with the avenues of the spirit 
cleared and the door freely opened, they sweep through 
us with exhilarating force, and ourfwhole nature “is 
cleansed and enriched forever. 

This is a part of what is meant by the Besetting God. 
We call God Father, and with good reason; for every 
human soul is closely related to him, and, though no 
other souls were there, each has its own responsibility to 
him, and is conscious of an interest and a care directed 
upon its own life. We speak of God as a Person, for 
want of a better term to express the thought that he is 
self-conscious and freely acting, of a kind with ourselves 
in all that makes for the difference between the realm 
of the personal and that of the impersonal, though in- 
finitely higher, not only than we ave, but even than we 
can conceive. But we reach an even greater truth when 
we say that God is an all-encompassing Spirit, in whom 
we live and move and have our being, a Presence every- 
where and in all things, a Source of boundless energy 
and influence, the Cause and Sustainer and Hope of all 
that is. There is nothing inconsistent in these proposi- 
tions. It is the same God who, being a pervasive spirit, 
and having created us in his own image, maintains rela- 
tions of tender watchfulness over his children. God as 
Father and God as Holy Spirit are one and the same,— 
the Eternal Reality. God as Son is a purely human in- 
vention, and is a conception too low to be applied to the 
Infinite. 

The thought of the Besetting God is indeed an over- 
whelming one. It is high: we cannot attain unto it. 


_ Only now and then does the full force of the truth, so 


far as we are able to apprehend it, bear in upon our 
souls, and then we™stand in awe and hold our peace. 
‘*Be still, and know that I am God,” is the word which 
then comes home to us with almost appalling force. Our 
petty controversies are shamed by the majesty of this 
truth. Our weak compliances and unblushing denials, 
our halting fears and foolish arrogances, appear in their 
unlovely nakedness. Ideals undreamt of before begin 
to assert themselves, and possibilities, which would have 
seemed presumptuous aforetime, loom more or less dis- 
tinctly into vision. We feel at such moments the thrill 
of vital connection with the whole, the exultation of con- 
scious power and purpose, the emotion of a soul bevinning 
to realize its greatness in a known relationship to the 
Infinite; and yet, while every high thought is thus up- 
lifted and made higher, there is nothing but humiliation 
for every unworthy feeling and ignoble achievement. 
Double gain, however, is this; for the rebuke to the lower 
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self and the encouragement to the higher are part of the 
same needful and inspiring revelation. 

‘“‘Revelation” do I say? But what does such an ex- 
pression mean? Who is the Revealer? What is there 
to reveal? How are we capable of receiving a revelation ? 
And what are the conditions under which it can be made? 
Put away from your minds all thought of miracle if by 
that word is meant any startling interference with the 
ordinary course of Nature, any erratic specialization of 
Providence to effect an end in human life by means un- 
usual in themselves and intended to arrest attention and 
command respect. The more you study Nature, the 
surer you will become that such is not her way, that 
“miracles” of this kind never happen and never have 
happened. But you will also be increasingly impressed 
with the eternal miracle of Nature’s constancy, the mar- 
vellousness of her system of laws, each working in har- 
mony with every other, and all co-operating for wise and 
beautiful ends. You can scarcely fail to be led to ap- 
preciate the skill of a Master Mind, the majesty of a Su- 
preme Power, the immanence of a Divine Soul, making 
constant appeal to man for recognition and obedience. 
And thus is man brought into touch with the Great Re- 
vealer, who is God. 

The study of Nature is the way of approach to her 
storehouse of truth, and by taking this way we have ac- 
cess to her mysteries. So for the reception of every 
truth, of every virtue, of every aptitude, we must pre- 
pare the way. Obstacles in ourselves have to be re- 
moved. ‘The delicate instrument, by means of which 
the divine music speaks to us, has to be attuned aright: 
the loveliest symphony would be nothing but a discord 
if rendered on a piano out of tune. Except under proper 
conditions there can be no revelation, and the arrange- 
ment of the conditions is largely left to ourselves. A soul 
engrossed in its own affairs, and regardless of the other 
souls with whom it has relations, can have no revelation 
of Divine Love. The unscrupulous money-seeker, who 
hesitates not to overreach his fellows and lie valiantly 
for the sake of enhancing his profits, can have no real 
appreciation of Divine Truth. The soul which has 
basely yielded up its sway to the body, and become the 
slave of its appetites and lusts, is unable to see the Divine 
Purity. But ‘‘the pure in heart shall see God’’; ‘‘The 
lip of Truth shall be established forever’; and ‘‘Love is 
of God, and every one that loveth is begotten of God 
and knoweth God.’”’ And thus may man make the con- 
ditions such as will permit of revelation being made to 
him from the Divine Source. 

But no revelation would be possible—the great facts 
and truths which the revelation expresses would mean 
nothing to us—unless we were in our very nature and 
constitution such as to be capable of alliance with them. 
And this is clearly the case. What would truth mean 
to an intellect not fitted to receive it? How could love 
appeal to a heart that could not throb with sympathy ? 
Who could understand virtue without a conscience dis- 
criminating between a right and a wrong? ‘The very 
fact that we do respond to the intellectual and affectional, 
the moral and the spiritual calls on our nature, is proof 
enough that we are akin to the Great Spirit whose will 
the universe obeys, but who has given to man alone, so 
far as we know, the privilege of making his own choice 
for good or for ill. We are capable of receiving a revela- 
tion, therefore, because we are sons and daughters of 
God, inspired by the very breath of his life, intrusted by 
him with a portion of his own prerogative. 

The revelation, then, whether it be of some truth as 
yet unknown, of some duty hitherto unperceived, of 
some claim upon our sympathies unsuspected before, is 
not only a revelation of the new knowledge in itself, but, 
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still more, a revelation of ourselves to ourselves, showing 
us of what we are capable, enlarging our outlook and 
strengthening our grasp upon life, teaching us our sacred 
relationship to him from whom we came and in whom 
we ever are. ‘‘The veil between is taken away, and the 
mingling dayspring comes. No longer is the dwelling of 
Eternal Life too bright above, and the perishable world 
too dark below.”’ ‘‘We are no more strangers and exiles, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God.”’ 

Every revelation is also a prophecy. It takes up the 
knowledge acquired by the past, and builds upon it a 
higher knowledge still; but in the very process of devel- 
opment it would have us learn the lesson of infinite prog- 
ress. The lack is not in the sources of our supply, it 
is only in ourselves, our spiritual eyes being not yet fit 
to bear a brighter light. The light is there if we could 
only see it. Others have seen or do see much more of 
it than we. All truth is awaiting us, all goodness and all 
love; but we are not yet ready for them. We shall be 


‘some day, and we are trying, more or less worthily, to 


make ourselves fit to be the recipients of the Divine Ful- 
ness. So long as the face of Nature has for us a message 
of unceasing but manifold beauty, so long as experience 
of the joys and sorrows, the virtues and sins, the known 
wants and the greater unknown needs of our fellows, has 
power to touch our hearts with sympathy and stir our 
lives to helpfulness, so long as we keep an open face for 
truth and rest not satisfied with the preliminary exercises 
of the mind, we are still preparing for further revelations 
which may come at any moment, and we shall receive 
them with great joy. For they convey something more 
than the particular truth which flashes into our minds 
for the moment: they give us mystic intimations of our 
relation to the Over-Soul, in whom the soul of man finds 
the ground and surety of his eternal life. 

‘“The Over-Soul,’”’ let Emerson define it. Let him de- 
fine it in his own words: ‘‘That Unity, that Over-Soul, 
within which every man’s particular being is contained 
and made one with all other; that common heart, of 
which all sincere conversation is the worship, to which 
all right action is submission;. that overpowering reality 
which confutes our tricks and talents, and constrains 
every one to pass for what he is, and to speak from his 
character and not from his tongue, and which evermore 
tends to pass into our thought and hand, and become 
wisdom and virtue and power and beauty.”’ 

That is just the Holy Spirit, from whom man’s own 
spirit has ever got enlightenment. For every man there 
is a nobler man that he might be, every human soul is 
but a suggestion of the soul it should be. The ideal 
soul of man,—how far are we as yet from realizing it in 
our own life! And yet it is ours for the asking, not ours 
all at once, but progressively; and the rate of progression 
accelerates as we persist in faithful obedience to the 
mystic call from above. ‘Truth and virtue and love be- 
come greater, fuller, deeper, realities to us as we under- 
stand them better and practise them more. They be- 
come our life, and their quality is such as to make our 
lives eternal. For, after all, eternal life is not to be 
measured by hand-breadths of time, but rather in the 
essential quality which is capable of enduring and also 
of giving life. And these forces are not only living in 
themselves, but life-giving to others. They reproduce 
their kind, and the light so shines before men that they 
are constrained to worship the Father in heaven from 
whom it comes,—through his human servants and sons. 
The question of the fate of our little personalities we 
may safely leave in the hands of him whose work is never 
in vain. We cannot help conjecturing and reasoning, 
hoping and trusting; but sure we are of this, that no ray 
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of the Divine Light can ever be lost, that no good deed 
or thought can ever die, that no truth was ever perceived 
or uttered in vain. 

And therein we may safely rest, remembering the Be- 
setting God, from whom we can never wander and in 
whom is our deepest life. Thank God that he has ‘“‘laid 
his hand upon us” in blessing; and, if such knowledge 
is still too wonderful for us, if it is so high that we cannot 
attain unto it, let us thank God for that too, because it 
holds forth to us a prophecy of greater truth to learn, 
of richer love to share, and of deeper purity to realize. 
Meanwhile, let us stand in awe and sin not. Let us keep 
the spiritual eye and ear ever open for the revelation that 
may at any moment come. Let us take with thankful- 
ness all that is good in the past, and look with faith into 
the promising vistas of the future. But let us also re- 
member that we are in the midst of an everlasting Now. 
There is no real Past or Future: the only reality for us 
is the Present, which is always with us. The God of 
Jesus is our God too: ‘‘he is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.” For, as Whittier sings:-— 

“All of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 
We lack but open eye-and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here, 
The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush. 
Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore; 
God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now, and here, and everywhere.” 


BoLron, ENGLAND. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Weed of the Hour. 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 

The bright untravelled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 

Lo, there are high adventures for this hour,— 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power; 
For we must parry, as the years increase, 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed, 
The homely old integrities of soul, 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right, the wisdom of the heart,— 
Brave hopes that Mammon neyer can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 
—Edwin Markham, 


Peace. 


On Monday and Tuesday, August 28 and 29, every 
intelligent person in the world who could read any of 
the languages of what is called Christendom rejoiced at 
the news of peace. 

The relief and the joy could hardly find fit means of 
expression. They have not yet found fit means of 
expression. But, all the same, the wonder of wonders 
has come. ‘The world is united: the whole world is glad. 
The people who find fault can of course say what im- 
provement they would have made had they been in the 
place of autocrats. But every one is glad and is not sorry. 
You meet with people who, if they had been advised with 
in time, would have had just one more battle, would 
have had_a_ hundred thousand wretched homes deploring 
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the death on the battlefield of those they love. But 
such minor emblems of dissatisfaction die away and are 
as nothing compared with the joy that 


“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 
No hostile chiefs to furious combat ran.” 


I was in a mountain village in one of the White Moun- 
tain valleys, with the great privilege of leading the Sun- 
day devotions of a congregation of people who had as- 
sembled really from all parts of the earth; and this was 
on the twenty-seventh day of August. As I asked the 
good God, with a full heart on their behalf, that the sword 
might everywhere be sheathed and men need study war 
no more, I was uplifted by the certainty that almost at 
that moment from nearly one hundred thousand churches 
in the United States the same prayer was offered by the 
people who had met together on the day of worship,— 
Catholics in cathedrals, Salvation Army people in bar- 
rack attics, my boys eating hard tack in their ranch in 
Idaho or Montana,—that all these were praying for peace 
among the nations. And the next day the echo of that 
prayer came to us. And we readily and really believed 
about these four envoys on whom the whole pivoted that 
Monday, that. they also felt the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and were in touch as fellow-workers with the good 
God. I could not help hoping that the object-lesson 
might teach mankind, as mankind had never learned be- 
fore, what it is to have the world of one heart and of 
one soul. 

These Pauls and Johns and Peters—these people 
named Augustine and Columbus and Loyola and Judson 
and Channing and Martineau, who have said that this 
world is one world—treally knew what they were talking 
about. These mothers and fathers and children, five 
hundred million, be the same more or less, who were 
every day praying God that his reign may come on earth 
as it comes in heaven, have been praying for something 
real, something possible. One of them expressed it when 
he said that God has made of one blood all nations of 
the world. ‘The Church has received this in a sort of 
half-hearted. way; but to-day the great Treaty of Peace 
declares it not to the Church merely, but to all mankind. 

Really we ought to know as we have not known, and 
to feel as we have not felt, that we bear one another’s 
burdens. We rejoice in each other’s joys. We cannot 
help it if we would, we would not have it otherwise if 
we could. 

When Columbus stepped on shore at Cat Island, there 
was a new era in the history of mankind. ‘The leading 
editors of that day did not know it. ‘There were not, 
indeed, one hundred people in the world who did know it; 
but, all the same, a new era began. On the twenty-ninth 


‘day of August, in the ship house at Portsmouth, a new 


era began for mankind. The astonished world finds it 
hard to believe this; but, all the same, it is so. 
Epwarp FE. HALk&. 


Prayer. 


Father, we thank thee for the great ideas of our nat- 
ure, and the revelation and inspiration which thou mak- 
est therein; for the grand knowledge of thyself, our 
Father and our Mother, full of infinite perfection, doing 
good to each greatest and each smallest thing, and mak- 
ing all things work together for the good of each. O 
Lord, we thank thee for the knowledge which comes 
from the inspiration of thy spirit working in the human 
soul, and human souls obedient thereunto working with 
thee.—Theodore Parker. 
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Irrational Habits. 


Of all the strange lesser ills to which the 
human mind is heir, surely one of the com- 
monest is that odd self-distrust known to 
medical science as folie de doute. We may 
say at the outset that we do not pretend 
to deal with this subject from the medical 
point of view, but rather from that of the 
every-day observer. One of the most ordi- 
nary manifestations of this peculiarity is 
the unreasonable uncertainty which is often 
felt on retiring to bed as to whether the 
lights below have been properly extinguished 
or the windows or doors securely fastened. 
This seems to be so general an experience 
that there are probably few persons respon- 
sible for such daily duties who have not been 
troubled with this doubt from time to time. 
We are referring, of course, not to the oc- 
casional downright forgetfulness as to whether 
a certain duty has or has not been performed, 
but to that curious morbid fear that some- 
thing has not been done exactly as we in- 
tended, when perhaps all the time we are 
conscious at the back of our mind that there 
is no real cause for worry. Anything con- 
nected with fire is a fruitful source of self- 
distrust. The mere thought that a sitting- 
room fire may have been left at night dan- 
gerously alive, or that the ashes from a pipe 
may not have been safely disposed of, has 
sent multitudes on useless errands. The 
writer has heard of several instances where 
extreme care is habitually exercised in turn- 
ing off the gas, so that the person’s fingers 
should not accidently strike the tap, and 
thus unwittingly turn it on again. One 
careful old gentleman who lived in great 
fear of fire was accustomed to make assur- 
ance doubly sure by undertaking a tour of 
the house every night and pouring water 
on all the fires. This proved an excellent 
safeguard, but occasioned some little dis- 
content in the kitchen. 

How often have some of us been impelled 
to read over and over again a letter we have 
written, so as to satisfy ourselves that we 
have not forgotten any important detail, 
or that we have not expressed ourselves in 
a manner likely to give offence or cause per- 
plexity. Others, again, suffer an intense 
dread lest a parcel or umbrella should be 
left in a train. This necessitates a constant 
looking back, as the owner leaves his seat, 
to make sure that nothing has been forgot- 
ten. ‘The poor little curate in ‘The Pri- 
vate Secretary,” who counted his ‘goods 
and chattels” several times before his mind 
was at ease, was a sufferer from a mild form 
of folie de doute. A consumptive patient 
in one of the Continental sanatoria acquired 
the habit of self-distrust in taking her tem- 
perature. Fearing she had not done it 
quite carefully, she repeated the process 
again and again, until the medical super- 
intendent was obliged to take the ther- 
mometer away, and to forbid her to use one. 

Like some other vices, this curious fail- 
ing seems often to be merely an exaggera- 
tion of a virtue. It is very desirable that 
household lights and window and door 
fastenings should be properly attended to, 
that letters should be carefully and clearly 
written, and that we should not leave our 
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belongings to swell the contents of the Lost 
Property Office. And yet it surely were 
better to make an occasional mistake or 
omission than to become a slave to this habit 
of unreasonable doubt. Accuracy is a great 
virtue; but, if purchased at the expense 
of constant worry and uncertainty, it may 
be questioned whether the game is worth 
the candle. One difficulty, therefore, in 
dealing with a fault of this kind, is the fear 
of rooting up along with it the natural and 
desirable care with which a conscientious 
man performs his duties. If he resolves 
that he will just do what he has to do, and 
then leave it, there is always the possibil- 
ity that the thing may not have been sat- 
isfactorily done, and that a certain amount 
of looking back is found to be necessary. 
For any one, however, whose peace of mind 
is really seriously menaced, the best motto 
to be observed is, ‘‘Remember Lot’s wife.” 
Rather than look back, he will do well to 
brave the possibilities of inaccuracies and 
oversights, and thus will be amply repaid in 
the consequent restored balance of mind 
and freedom from worry. 

Closely allied to folie de doute are the 
“touching” and “placing” habits, which are 
far more serious. They consist of the strong 
impulse to touch different objects, or to 
place them in some particular position. 
Every one has heard of Dr. Johnson’s trick 
of touching the posts in Fleet Street as he 
passed along, and of going back if he hap- 
pened to miss one. Most of us smile at the 
great man’s little weakness, and suppose it 
to be the eccentricity of genius. There is 
little doubt, however, that the “touching” 
and ‘‘placing’ habits are not uncommon 
among all kinds of people. One of the most 
ordinary forms is that of placing the toe 
of one’s boot where the flags join when 
walking along a pavement, or of treading 
in the middle of a paving-stone, so that 
neither toe nor heel shall overlap on to the 
next stone. In one case a man was in the 
habit of putting his slippers in a precise 
spot on the floor of his bedroom every night, 
the right-hand one being always a little 
in advance of the left. When “chaffed” by 
a friend for doing this, his only excuse—an 
obviously lame one—was that, if he had to 
get up suddenly, he would know exactly 
where to find his shoes. ‘Those who are sub- 
ject to these peculiarities are not always 
conscious of the fact. Two men were dis- 
cussing the question, and one maintained 
that he was entirely free from any such 
weakness. On being pressed, however, he 
was obliged to admit that he was careful 
when shaving always to place the top of his 
razor-case exactly on the lower half, so that 
no part should overlap. The impulse to 
touch objects is perhaps less common, and 
is probably more unreasonable. An emi- 
nent scientist once confessed that he was 
never able to leave a railway carriage with- 
out first tapping the window three times. 
This habit is occasionally acquired in early 
life, and, if noticed, should be discouraged 
in every possible way. A certain child of 
eight of the present writer’s acquaintance 
is quite uneasy in her mind if she forgets to 
tap herself with her slipper twice on going 
to bed. : 
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It is evident that, if these habits are not 
kept well under control, the most fantastic 
absurdities may arise. The most extraor- 
dinary instance which has come to the 
writer's knowledge is that of a man who 
became so possessed with the ‘‘touching”’ 
mania that he felt compelled to knock his 
dressing-table at each end ninety times 
every morning, and was entirely unable to 
settle for the night until his bed had been 
touched thirty times. As may be imag- 
ined, the habit grew to such an extent that 
at length a letter had to be tapped five hun- 
dred times before it could be despatched! 
When, in such a case as this, there is added 
the necessity—in the event of a miscount— 
to begin all over again, the condition be- 
comes lamentable indeed. 

Somewhat similar to the foregoing, though 
hardly to be classified with any of them, 
is the habit which some literary men have 
of fidgeting with objects when writing. A 
certain well-known lecturer never settles 
down to work unless provided with a heap 
of woolly fluff, which he screws up into little 
pellets with his left hand, the right hand 
meanwhile being engaged in writing. An- 
other writer when at work invariably fingers 
with his unoccupied hand a child’s woolly 
animal. Many persons who are troubled 
with these failings are apt to imagine them 
very unusual, and are often surprised to 
find, when discussing the matter with others, 
that the experience is no uncommon one. 
The very absurdities which may be devel- 
oped prove sometimes the best remedy. 
A frank ventilation of the subject between 
friends, and a little wholesome ridicule, 
should be sufficient in many cases to pre- 
vent the habit from becoming a serious an- 
noyance; but of course where the milder 
stages have been passed and the thing has 
become a positive mania, it is time to call 
in the aid of a specialist —Spectator. 


Walking and Words. 


It is well to insist upon this matter of 
walking at the present time, when it seems 
to have become a lost art with us. Much 
bending over the folio does not make the 
better part of poetry or of prose. It inheres 
as much in the physiological condition that 
results from the swinging of the legs, which 
movement quickens heart action and stim- 
ulates the brain by supplying it with blood 
charged with the life-giving principle of the 
open air. 

By taking a lover’s walk with the muse 
one may more readily woo words into new 
relations with thought than by sitting at 
desk. And, leaving aside the matter of in- 
spiration and looking at the subject from a 
lower plane, one finds that walking abroad 
often gives to the elusive, amorphous idea, 
lurking darkly in the cerebral background, 
such clarity as is vainly sought within the 
compass of thought-impeding walls. Nearly 
all those poets whose lives are open to us 
have been good walkers,—men and women 
who rambled about everywhere, adding to 
the scholar’s stimulus of study the truer 
poetical stimulus found along the woodland 


ways and out under the blue tenuity of the 


sky. 
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I am not so enthusiastic an exponent of 
peripatetic exercise as related to poets as to 
make all true poems directly referable to 
the power of the poet’s legs, nor am I ready 
to contend that becatise a person is a great 
walker he is therefore fully equipped for the 
production of immortal verse; for if that 
hypothesis were tenable, a six-day champion 
could be expected to surpass Milton in the 
field of prosody. No:Iam willing to admit 
that the most powerful pair of legs may 
support the most trenchant ignorance. But 
I have long suspected that the flabby flexors 
and extensors of the locomotor media of our 
modern poets are largely responsible for the 
invertebrate verse of present production.— 
Bailey Mullard, in Critic. 


Youth and Age. 


There is a certain class of facts which seem 
to establish a case against age on the score 
of feeling and character. Huxley, in one 
of his letters, makes laughing allusion to 
senile morality as if he suspected it. It 
has been remarked of George Eliot that in 
her novels the characters deteriorate as 
they grow older. They drop their idealism. 
Dinah Morris, from inspired preacher, settles 
down to a comfortable housewife. Lyd- 
gate, the young doctor in ‘‘Middlemarch,” 
who begins with the highest scientific aspi- 
rations, is content at the end with a fortune 
made out of a gouty clientéle. And _ his- 
tory, on one side at least, seems to support 
this view. It offers numbers of reputa- 
tions ruined by the years. Nero asa young 
man seemed well-disposed when under 
Seneca. Had Harry the Eighth died at 
thirty, he would have been reckoned one 
of the most popular of English sovereigns. 
In the career of Alexander the Great noth- 
ing is more noticeable than the moral wor- 
sening which the years brought. In place 
of the early generosity and self-forgetful- 
ness came caprice, cruelty, the murder of 
old friends, such as Clitus, Philotas, and 
Parmenio. This side of the matter—the 
case, that is, for deterioration—has evi- 
dently impressed the modern mind. So 
much so, indeed, that a recent medical 
writer has advanced the view that the moral 
sentiments suffer a natural decay in the 
course of years, and that age becomes 
ethically inferior to youth by a process as 
natural as the whitening of its hair or the 
lowering of its vital force. 

This last assertion is, of course, in sym- 
pathy with that materialistic determinism 
which has gained such wide currency, and 
which makes character an affair purely of 
molecular movements in the organism. 
But this solution is far too simple for the 
facts. For in those so far adduced we have 
only one side. What is equally certain is 
that, if some men have worsened with age, 
others have grown better. The world is 
full of instances where the highest levels 
of idealism, of spiritual character, of heroic 
doing and suffering, have been exhibited 
at life’s farther end. Polycarp, through 
all his long life, was never nobler than when, 
asked by his judges to renounce his Master, 
he replied: “Eighty-and-six years have I 
been his servant....How can I now 
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blaspheme my King and my Saviour?” 
Epictetus is at his best when, as an old man, 
he finds his one occupation is ‘‘to praise 
God.” It is not the young, but the old, 
Augustine that we revere. ‘There was no 
moral falling off in aged Wycliffe, nor in 
Sir Thomas More, as he with a laughing 
serenity laid his head on the block for his 
faith. No, nor in Baxter, who, according 
to Calamy, ‘“‘talked about another world like 
one that had been there’; nor in Zinzendorf, 
nor Swedenborg, nor in John Wesley. These 
facts are as plain as the others, and have to 
be fitted somewhere into our results. What- 
ever else they do, they disprove the mere 
mechanical theory. Man is not to be reck- 
oned up simply in terms of his brain tissue 
or blood corpuscles —Christan W orld, 


Five-minute Study. 


“Schliemann’s prescription” is a quick 
method of acquiring at least a reading knowl- 
edge of other tongues, and it is less fully 
appreciated than it should be in the very 
places where it could be of greatest use. 
There are, all over the country, homes where 
one or two of the family have had, at some 
time or other, a pleasant and broadening 
and refreshing acquaintance with German or 
French, or perhaps even Italian or Spanish, 
The difficulty has been to “keep up” that 
acquaintance; and a chance to bring a fresh, 
lively, outside interest into the home life is 
lost. 

Dr. Schliemann’s method was simply this: 
He was too busy unearthing the nine buried 
cities of old Troy town to have much time 
left for hard work with grammars and dic- 
tionaries. So he did without them largely. 
He learned by reading, and by reading 
rapidly as one reads in English, depending 
upon habit and familiarity with the words 
to make their meanings clear to him. He is 
to-day almost as famous for the many for- 
eign languages he was able to read, as he is 
for his archeological discoveries. 

The ‘five-minute doses” of this ‘“prescrip- 
tion’? amount to this: Take five minutes a 
day for reading, say, German. Just read it. 
Don’t think you are unscholarly because 
you haven’t time to “look up” some new word. 
Words have a way of teaching words. Read- 
ing a little each day will keep in training 
your word memory, and will fasten new 
words in your mind. Get your eyes, and 
your ears, too, accustomed to the once un- 
familiar words and phrases. Let the wits 
sharpen themselves on guessing at a meaning 
here and there. Don’t be discouraged: the 
vital point is to have faith in this prescrip- 
tion. It has been tried, and it works. 

All at once where you could only read a 
few sentences in your five minutes you will 
find yourself reading a page, two pages, three 
The sense of whole phrases will seem to 
jump out at you without need of clumsy 
translations into English. And the cheap 
editions of foreign books are so easy to get, 
and so fascinating once they are bought! 

For many tired, over-burdened, or shut-in 
people just such an outside inspiration as 
this is of extraordinary value. It is not 
necessary to stop with the languages begun 
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at school—far from it. Both Italian and 
Spanish are easily learned by one’s self, so 
far as reading goes, and they are the prettiest 
of pastimes for one who has even a slight 
knowledge of Latin or French. 

Even the best translations lose some of 
the charm of the original, and reading at 
first-hand has a sufficient reward for the 
trouble or costs. As a “hobby,” that in- 
definite thing which so many nowadays 
claim to be necessary to happiness, it ranks 
very high. 

Better is a sentence a day where gain is, 
than a chapter a month and discouragement 
therewith !—W ellspring. 


Literature, 


The Christian Ministry.* 


Though no one in America has exactly 
taken the place of Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, by his clearness and vigor of 
statement, by his felicity of speech,—though, 
of course, not with equal wit and dramatic 
power,—by his general fairness and breadth 
of view, has, on the whole, come nearer to 
occupying that important position than any 
other preacher of our time. We remember 
how in a little country village in Maine, 
when Dr. Abbott was to speak at Fryeburg, 
people for miles around drove in.to hear him, 
sure that the last word of the oracle was to 
be spoken. Hard-headed old men, earnest, 
God-fearing women, who had long, it may 
be, been creed-bound, under the spell of 
this free-thoughted eloquence felt the bright 
flame stream up in their hearts at the utter- 
ance of this good gospel of a new hope. ‘To 
have done this all over the country is cer- 
tainly enough for any one man, and this we 
think Lyman Abbott has wrought for count- 
less minds of to-day. These lectures are 
perhaps the most satisfactory utterances on 
the subject we have had since Phillips Brooks’s 
admirable volume on Preaching. ‘They are 
full of good sense, wise judgments, and fe- 
licity in reading the common heart of hu- 
manity. We would not say that Dr. Abbott 
is exactly a prophet, a seer; but he is cer- 
tainly a man who sees clearly and can ex- 
press vigorously what he sees, He has, 
moreover, the courage of his convictions; 
he doesnot shirk what he feels to be his duty; 
there is no shuffling with ambiguous terms, 
He hits many a nail fairly on the head, and 
drives it in. The purpose of these lectures 
is to show what is the real work of the Chris- 
tian minister, and how it should be carried on. 
In brief, the object of the preacher should 
be to establish the life of God in the soul of 
man, to make man conscious of his spiritual 
needs, and quicken in him a longing for the 
Eternal Life. His work is distinctly not 
that of the lecturer or the editor or the 
speaker on “current events.” After none of 
the things, which these men seek, must he 
go with itching ears or too grasping hands. 
We think Dr. Abbott is abundantly wise in 
placing the work of the minister on this 


high and not-to-be-challenged plane. For 
*THE CHRISTIAN Ministry. By Lyman Abbott, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
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the Church to-day is coming to notorious grief 
because it is compromising with the world 
on the terms of the world. ‘Nothing we 
happen to remember,” saida lady at a church 
feast,—to be sure, more than half in fun, 
but there was a terrible element of satire in 
what she said,—‘‘nothing is so conducive 
to spiritual life in the church as bean 
suppers!” 

Of course, with great exaggeration, this is 
the trouble with too much of our preachers’ 
preaching and the laymen’s hearing: the 
emphasis is placed, as it were, on bean sup- 
pers, and not on the imperative need of a 
finer spiritual life, first in the preachers and 
then, by direct radiation, in his people. In 
enforcing his argument, Dr. Abbott makes a 
multitude of wise utterances. This is his 
definition of the Christian religion: ‘The 
Christian Religion consists in such a percep- 
tion of the Infinite, as manifested in the 
life and character of Jesus Christ, that the 
perception is able to promote in man Christ- 
likeness of character. Then a Christian 
Church is a body of men and women who 
possess in some degree such a perception of 
the Infinite in Jesus Christ and some Christ- 
likeness of character and who have united 
for imparting to others that perception and 
developing in others that character.” Again, 
there is this happy distinction between the- 
ology and religion: ‘Theology is not re- 
ligion. Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man:- theology is what philosophers 
have thought about this life.’ Well for us 
if we could always keep this in view. It is 
so much easier to say clever things about re- 
ligion than just to be religious! There is a 
felicitous portrayal of what should be the 
element of worship as witnessed in far too 
many of our churches: ‘‘The minister gives 
it scant attention, devotes the week to his 
sermon, selects his Scripture reading and 
his hymns after he comes into the pulpit, 
and offers prayers which fail to hold the 
thought of the people because the minister 
has put no thought into them beforehand. 
The choir-leader catches the spirit of the 
minister, and treats the music as a kind of 
sacred concert—not always very sacred— 
which precedes the sermon as the music of 
the orchestra precedes the play. ... The 
people catch the spirit of minister and choir, 
and think they are in abundant time if they 
are in their places before the sermon, or take 
a back seat and slip out as soon as the music 
is over.” 

Everything comes back at last to the 
preacher himself. Has he or not consciously 
something of the life of God in his soul? 
If he has not, ‘‘no theological education, no 
laying on of hands, will suffice to make the 
minister an interpreter of the Church, unless 
he is made one in the body of Christ by that 
Christian experience which makes the Church 
one.’ And again: ‘‘The power of the ser- 
mon depends primarily on the reality of the 
minister's conviction, It is not enough that 
he present the truth, he must preach self- 
realized truth.’ This cuts pretty deep. 
Nothing can take the place of inward sin- 
cerity and genuine conviction, not literary 
skill, not the finest graces of oratory, not 
even profound learning. “To be spiritually- 
minded is life’’-—in the minister, if in any- 
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body! A dull sermon informed by this 
living spirit will go farther than the wittiest 
or most erudite without it. A certain young 
man whom we recall, who thought to lend 
power to a spiritually dead sermon by leaning 
over the pulpit, by sawing the air, by start- 
ling and unexpected emphases, was very far 
afield. The spirit, and the spirit alone, will 
preach with power. It is because this in- 
teresting volume is so full of the unfaltering 
demand for this sort of a Christian ministry, 
and is aided by so many-~felicitous illustra- 
tions and such a wealth of knowledge of 
the needs of average humanity, that it would 
seem to possess a perennial interest for all 
who are concerned with that which, though 
he called it ‘‘the foolishness of preaching,” 
Paul also believed to be for the salvation of 
the world. 


THE SOUL, ITS SORROWS AND ITS ASPIRA- 
TIONS. By Francis William Newman. With 
Memoir and Introduction by Charles B. 
Upton, B.A. London: Philip Green—Two 
striking tendencies of the human mind found 
their exemplification in the two brothers, 
John Henry and Francis William Newman, 
the craving for some binding authority and 
the love of intellectual freedom. Cardinal 
Newman is recognized if not one of the great- 
est thinkers, as certainly one of the subtlest 
and most eloquent leaders of the last cen- 
tury. The Oxford, or Tractarian, movement 
swept him on to that last refuge of the soul 
seeking peace at any cost,—the Roman 
Catholic Church. His brother was led by 
an equally stern logic of the mind to free 
inquiry and to what fifty years ago—-fortu- 
nately we hear little of the name to-day— 
with much inward quaking we called Radi- 
calism. It is instructive to see how the 
whirligig of time has brought in its certain 
revenges. There is nothing in this book (or 
for that matter in Theodore Parker’s great 
Discourse) which is not, as it were, the com- 
monplace of our ordinary liberal preaching. 
We are all saying much the same thing as 
calmly as if, half a century ago, men had 
not been metaphorically pilloried for such 
free utterances. ‘This is the work of which 
Dr. Martineau said: ‘‘Now I have read The 
Soul, and shall bless you for it so long as 
I have a soul that lives. Nothing that I 
have ever read, unless it be some scattered 
thoughts of Pascal’s, has come so close to 
me and so strengthened a deep but too 
shrinking faith.’ If the volume is not as 
striking to-day as when it first appeared, it 
is simply because we have all grown up to 
it. We are all saying with Newman and 
with Browning, ‘‘Hope on, hold fast to the 
subtle thing that’s spirit.’’ Still, some of 
its affirmations are even yet most interest- 
ing. The organ by which we approach to 
the knowledge and love of God is not mind, 
it is mot even conscience: it is soul. Here 
we have possibly in its original form Prof. 
James’s happy distinction of the once-born 
and twice-born souls, the once-born being, 
like Emerson, those who by their own nat- 
ures half-unconsciously enter into the treas- 
ure house of the spirit, and are heirs to all 
that it contains, ‘The twice-born, only with 
wrenchings and agonies that well-nigh di- 
vorce soul and body, can receive their heri- 
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tage. Yet neither once nor twice born can 
say to the other, I am holier than thou! 
Mr. Newman follows the evolution of the 
religious sentiment from the feeling of awe 
in the darkness through admiration. Words- 
worth says:— 


“We live by admiration, hope, and love” 


to the closest union with God. Even the 
old ‘‘argument from design,” largely thrown 
over by modern theologians, is given a cer- 
tain amount of credence. Moreover, the 
soul in its perception of truth is feminine. 
We may remember that the last line of 
Goethe’s second Faust is 


“The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on,”’ 


while Dante and Balzac, to note two appar- 
ently incongruous authorities, affirm that our 
salvation is always in the hands of woman. 
Here and there are passages of rhapsody 
which recall Saint Augustine and Thomas 4 
Kempis, showing that the truest radicalism 
may yet sometimes know spiritual ecstasy. 
There is no inevitable divorce between free 
thought and enthusiasm. ‘The writer’s hope 
of immortality is not based on Jesus’ resur- 
rection. If Jesus were a supernatural being, 
his father the supreme God, how could such 
an unusual phenomenon prove that our ord?- 
nary bodies ‘‘will rise again in heavenly 
form’? ‘The dreadful doctrine of the eter- 
nal hell” is relegated to where it belongs. 
Bibliolatry is roundly condemned, though 
Mr. Newman says: ‘‘There is no book in all 
the world which I love and esteem so much 
as the New Testament, with the devotional 
parts of the Old. There is none which I 
know so intimately, the very words of which 
dwell so close to me in my most sacred 
thoughts, none on which my soul and heart 
have been to so great an extent moulded.” 
Surely it is only such reverence which can 
safely deal with this subject, so often so 
flippantly brushed away by those least com- 
pétent to speak. In short, we can readily 
see how this little volume, with its direct 
appeal to the religious nature of man, may, 
fifty years ago, have done for many minds 
what was wrought for American readers by 
Emerson’s famous Divinity School Address, 
with its fearless command to trust the soul: 
“Never strike sail to a fear! Come into 
port grandly, or sail with God the seas!”’ 


THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY. A study 
of the Condition and Environment of the 
American Negro. By William A, Sinclair, 
A.M., M.D. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50 net.—In his short introduction Col, 
Higginson goes sponsor for the general accu- 
racy and worth-whileness of Dr. Sinclair's 
book, For this man, born in slavery, is an 
M.D., and in certain ways his story is as 
remarkable as that wonderful record of 
Booker Washington. Certainly through the 
revelations of such men as Washington and 
Sinclair we have object-lessons as to what 
the negro in this country may become. 
“There is room at the top’’ for him as well 
as for his white brother, and that he does 
not always reach that top is surely no more 
to be expected of him than it is to be de- 
manded of thousands of lighter complexion. 
In truth, this book is a tremendous arraign- 
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ment of cruelties, prejudices, and wrongs, 
South and North, apparently substantiated 
by a plain setting forth of facts, dispassion- 
ate statistics, and not-to-be-questioned data. 
Since Tourgée’s Fool’s Errand, with its brill- 
iant attack upon the ‘“‘carpet bagger” and 
the reconstructionists who, like the Egyp- 
tians, demanded of the Israelites ‘bricks 
without straw,’ there has been, to our 
knowledge, no such striking picture of the 
present condition of the negro in the South. 
It is Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the early fifties 
in terms of the civilization (?) of 1905. 
Some of its pictures, indeed, are like those 
of Dante’s Inferno in their awful presenta- 
tion of men and women hunted by blood- 
hounds (apparently to keep the dogs in 
practice), the horrors of the stockade, the 
cruelties of convict labor, and the outrages 
of peonage. The chapter on ‘“‘The Negro” 
and “‘The Law” is fairly sickening in its 
description of atrocities. ‘Two or three points 
are strikingly though dispassionately made: 
that race prejudice is as vigorous as in days 
before the war—even worse; that illiteracy, 
with its attendant evils, is by no means 
confined to the negroes of the South, but is 
even greater among the whites; and that 
the talk of negro domination is absurd, as 
only in South Carolina and Mississippi does 
the colored population exceed that of the 
whites. Friends of Tuskegee and Hampton, 
and for that matter all who have at heart 
the interests of the negro, may well be kindled 
to new efforts by this thrilling presentation 
of the cause of the black man. 


THE Eruics oF Force. By H. E. Warner. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—Mr. Warner’s style 
is much to be commended for its clear- 
ne*s and directness and its admirable self- 
restraint. There is no attempt at ‘“‘fine 
writing” which disfigures so much of the 
special pleading of to-day, and the argument 
is strengthened by good illustrations from 
history and contemporaneous life. The case 
is well put, sanely and dispassionately, that 
the final outcome of all our wars and war- 
fare should be the setting up of a new ethical 
standard. While courage, heroism, and pa- 


_triotism are given their due praise, still to- 


day a new form of courage has been devel- 
oped, in which skill and intelligence count 
for as much as the old blind rushing into 
danger. We recall Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage, where we may be said 
to witness the ‘“‘evolution” of heroism, 
starting from sheer panic terror and de- 
veloping, almost by chance, into what at 
last passed for high daring. The fact is, 
though the time has not gone by for courage, 
it has certainly taken on new “‘colors of the 
spirit.” Even patriotism ‘‘wears its rue 
with a difference.” ‘It is not one of the ab- 
solute virtues, like truthfulness, honesty, or 
sobriety, but the most changeable, artificial, 
and relative which can well be imagined.” 
Nevertheless, one who has heard ‘‘the song 
of his country in a strange land,” or has 
felt a wild thrill at beholding his nation’s 
flag flung to the winds, is not apt to make 
any very subtle distinctions. Doubtless, 
however, there is a false idea of honor, a 
pseudo-patriotism, indulged in by stump 
speakers and spread-eagle orators,—a love 
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of fighting for its own sake that has no 
special justification; and it is against this 
that our author contends with excellent dis- 
crimination. 


A LittLe CooK-Booxk For A LITTLE GIRL. 
By the author of Gala Day Luncheons. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents.—Of all 
the cook-books that have ever come within 
the range of our experience, this one stands 
at the head. It may be intended, as the 
announcement says it is, for girls from seven 
to fourteen, and there is no doubt that any 
girl with the slightest taste for cooking, and 
many a girl with no taste for it at all, would 
be interested at once in its alluring pages; 
but it is more than that. It gives in the 
handiest, simplest, most easily understood 
fashion exactly what we have long wished 
to know. Cook-books, as they usually exist, 
are the most discouraging text-books on 
earth to one who has not already learned 
by experience nearly everything that it 
comes within their province to tell, The 
book ought to do genuine mission service with 
mothers and aunts, showing them how they 
can make cooking as interesting to the small 
girlasany game. If we hada girl, she should 
have for a birthday present, or for Christmas, 
if that happened to come first, the very gifts 
that started Margaret in her honorable 
career. 


EutyvcHUS AND HIS RELATIONS. By 
Brooke Herford, D.D. London: Philip 
Green. 25. net.—We have here a happy re- 
production of a little volume which won to 
itself considerable interest forty years ago. 
It is a genial treatment of pulpit and pew, 
with smiling reproval of the faults of many 
preachers and the foolishness of many 
hearers. ‘The titles of a few of the chapters, 
“A ‘Lay’ View of Sleeping in Church,” 
“Some People who always Come Late,” 
‘Praising God by Proxy,” “A Rather Fas- 
tidious Congregation,” ‘‘Overmuch  Dis- 
course,” will convey suggestion as to the 
substance of the volume. The name, 
“Brooke Herford,” on the title-page, will 
tell most readers of the Register of its manner. 
That name is sufficient guarantee of sunny 
counsel and piquant wisdom. ‘The volume, 
timely in the sixties, is no less timely now. 
It is entertaining, suggestive, wholesome, 
and we wish it might be scattered through 
all our churches, one copy in every pulpit 
and five copies in every. pew. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mention was made in these columns re- 
cently of the Cosy Corner Series of children’s 
books, published by L. C. Page & Co., and 
sold for fifty cents each. Another addition 
to this popular series is Marian W. Wildman’s 
story of Theodore and Theodora, about a pair 
of irrepressible twins. It is a sequel to 
Loyalty Island, and is a pleasantly written 
story. A Little Puritan Cavalier, by Edith 
Robinson, takes a wider scope, and includes 
an interesting picture of old Boston in the 
stirring days immediately preceding the sail- 
ing of the Griffin. 
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From 1611 to 1907 


For nearly 300 years the Bible was 
not re-translated. The language of the 
1611 or ‘King James” edition had all 
these years remained unchanged, while 
the English language itself changed so 
much that at least twenty-five different 
dictionaries were necessary. 

For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
‘Bible 


is welcomed by al] Eng- 
lish-speaking people, It 
gives the Scriptures in 
plain modern English, 
easily understood by 
every reader. Bible 
scholars worked 29 years 
to produce it. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
get from us, any style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. We sell direct 
where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“*‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’”’ 


our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
38 L East 18th Street, New York 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected bymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 centr 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - °° Boston 
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Che Dome. 
Child Thoughts. 


The stars they are like blossoms, 
And night is heaven’s spring ; 
The angels deck their bosoms, 
And circle as they sing. 
For Maypole they’ve the moon, 
And breezes make the tune, 
They’ve silver for their shoon, 
And stars on every wing. 


But when above are clouds, 
Then all the heaven’s a sea; 
The stars are ships whose shrouds 
All flutter drearily ; 
The moon’s their port of sail 
That beckons through the gale 
With docks of silver mail 
And lamps along the quay. 
—Wilfrid C. Thorley, in. Living Age. 


For the Christian Register. 


Jimmy Glad Legs. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK. 


It was pretty Miss Rose of the neighbor- 
hood kindergarten who named him that. It 
was a much prettier name than Jimmy 
Murphy, and it suited him exactly. Jimmy’s 
legs fairly twinkled, and to see him run an 
errand was a sight never to be forgotten! 
He went as if he loved to go; and there were 
many who eyed him with contempt, and a 
few with pity. 

“Corse!’’ sneered Billy Walden, “if you 
are always listening to calls and always 
a-dashing off before folks get through talk- 
ing to you, corse you'll have to be always 
agoin’!’” i 

“And,” piped up Tilly Wiley, who was as 
deaf as a post when any one called her, 
“corse your legs will ache. Folks ain’t got 
no pity on any legs but their own.” 

“I don’t care!” Jimmy laughed. ‘The go 
is in me, and my legs have to mind!” 

Sometimes, at night, as he rubbed the 
glad little legs, he nodded dreamily and 
felt that, with all the ache, much fun had 
come, and it paid—it paid. 

If Miss Rose wanted an errand, of course 
she called upon Jimmy, and, if old Dr. 
Smith wanted his horse held, he called upon 
Jimmy; and so it was “Jimmy, Jimmy!’ 
up and down the alley, and always those 
glad little legs flying to obey. 

Pennies came to Jimmy as a matter of 
course, and he carried them proudly enough 
to his hard-working mother; but I truly 
think the ‘“Thank you, Jimmy,” of pretty 
Miss Rose he loved best of all. 

Then the “go” inside of Jimmy was his 
heart, That heart of his was as glad as his 
legs, and it gathered all the sunlight out of 
life, never the clouds! And he was such a 
merry soul that he shed sunshine wherever 
he went. There was always a joke on the 
laughing lips, and to see the freckles twitch 
and flicker on the honest face was quite 
enough to make the grimmest person laugh 
in pure sympathy. Jimmy could have more 
fun with one broken roller skate than any 
one else managed to get out of a pair of good 
ones, Down the alley he would scud, arms 
flying, unwheeled foot balancing, and the 
laugh ringing joyously. 
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“Gee!” he once said to Miss Rose, “‘it just 
tickles me to think that, if I can have all 
this fun with one skate, what would I have 
with two!” 

And at Christmas—before Miss Rose came 
to the kindergarten—no one ever thought 
about making Jimmy happy, so he saw to it 
himself. “It’s just as good—almost,” he 
had said, ‘‘to have Christmas late. Least, 
it’s better than nothing.’’ So he kept his 
eyes open for the first Christmas tree that 
was thrown out into the back lot upon which 
opened the rear doors of the better-class 
houses on Deal Street. When Jimmy saw 
the discarded tree, his eyes shone. He 
seized it for his own. He hauled it to the 
alley, and set it up in a safe corner, and then 
the belated fun began. He invited the lame, 
the halt, and—yes—blind Beppo, the little 
Italian boy; and they all came to Jimmy’s 
tree. No child seemed too poor to bring a 
gift; for, where value failed, imagination 
supplied the lack, and Tilly’s piece of green 
glass became an emerald of size and price 
worthy a kingly receiver. Around that 
tree they had laughed and danced, ex- 
changed gifts and been gloriously happy. 
But that was before Miss Rose came. After- 
ward there was always a tree in the sunny 
kindergarten room, and real gifts! ‘This is 
better!’ Jimmy cried, dancing about on 
those legs of his. ‘But, any way, Miss Rose, 
if you ain’t got nothing, it’s good to know 
how to make yourself think you have!’ 

“It is, indeed, Jimmy,’’ smiled Miss Rose: 
‘it is a heavenly gift. Sometimes,’’—and 
here Miss Rose looked tenderly in the small, 
freckled face,—‘‘sometimes I think you are 
going to be a great hero some day, or ac- 
complish a big thing, you are so quick to 
make the most of every bit of life.” 

“Gee!” And Jimmy dimpled all over. 
“Tl try, Miss Rose; but, if I don’t get to 
be a hero or nothing, I’m going to keep on 
acting as if I thought I was.’ And so 
Jimmy ran his glad way. He learned quickly 
and soon was promoted to the ‘‘upper class.” 
Miss Rose’s sister taught that, and she was 
almost as nice as Miss Rose,—not quite of 
course, for Miss Rose was the: first who 
brought joy to many of those neglected little 
children—and they are very faithful down 
in the alley. 

When Jimmy Glad Legs was seven, some- 
thing happened to him, something very 
awful! Just at first dear Miss Rose thought it 
had ended all chance of Jimmy being a 
hero or ‘“‘something.’”” But Miss Rose did 
not know. Out of the gloom Jimmy was 
to come forth a real hero indeed, and do a 
“great thing,”’—or at least show other 
people how to do it, which is sometimes 
greater. 

Dr. Smith drove into the alley one day, 
and in his carriage was the dearest little 
girl one ever saw. She was all dimples and 
curls and pretty white clothes. The chil- 
dren gathered to look at her, and just then 
Dr. Smith, who was a great man in the alley, 
called out very loudly, “Jimmy! Jimmy!” 
Jimmy came like a dart. He had been run- 
ning on an errand for old Mrs. Miles, and so 
was not in the group at the curb. 

“Here I am, sir!’ he panted. 

“Well, Jimmy, I could not trust any one 
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please; and, mind, you don’t let go; for 
I’ve got a treasure inside!” Then he winked 
in jolly fashion, and the children laughed. 
So Jimmy Glad Legs seized the bridle of the 
big black horse, and stood his ground. He 
looked at the little girl in the carriage; and, 
when she nodded at him, he blushed furi- 
ously, Then he looked again, That time 
the “‘treasure” wafted a kiss to him, and the 
curbites jeered. Poor Jimmy’s sufferings 
were intense, but he shuffled from one glad 
leg to the other—and held on! 

“Aren’t you ’fraid of horses?” asked the 
small inmate of the carriage. 


“Nope,” said Jimmy, wriggling. “Are 
you?” 
“J—I was—drefful—but I am not now, 


because you’ve got hold.” This time the 
audience refrained from jeering, and Jimmy 
tingled unnoticed. Then presently :— 

“You're a nice boy!’ This came ‘after 
long deliberation. 

Billy was on the point of making a per- 
sonal remark to Tilly, but it died upon his 
lips. A sound stilled him, a sound that 
everywhere is heard with a thrill, but in the 
alley is greeted with wild enthusiasm. 
“Fire! fire!’ yelled Billy; and the curbites 
were in the van of the oncoming engine. 
With gong and shout the avalanche bore 
down the street. The black horse reared, 
and tried to fling the little restraining hand. 
The child in the carriage screamed, and 
clung with unconscious wisdom to the seat. 

“Oh, boy, boy!” she sobbed, ‘‘don’t let 
go!” 

Dr. Smith heard the tumult and dashed 
down the tenement stairs only to see the 
maddened horse rearing down the alley with 
Jimmy clinging to the bridle. The glad 
legs helped in that awful hour, ‘Those nimble 
legs ran as they had never run before. Cour- 
age shone from the frightened eyes, although 
the glad heart was throbbing wildly. 

“Don’t let go—boy!”’ screamed the little 
girl. And now her pretty face was terrible 
to see. 

“T won't!” shouted Jimmy; but no one 
heard. He clung, and he ran. Sometimes 
the feet were on the ground, sometimes those 
willing legs were dragged aloft, and so they 
dashed by the kindergarten, and dear Miss 
Rose was just going in! 

“It—is—Jimmy Glad Legs!” she cried in 
horror. Of course it would have been just 
the same had any other child held to that 
frenzied horse; but somehow, in the first 
moment, there was added torture in the 
knowledge that it was Jimmy. 

Then the black horse, mad with fear, and 
tossing his head to free himself of the burden 
that hampered him, dashed into a_ post! 
Jimmy was flung far ahead in the street. 
The horse turned and ran on—on and over 
the small prostrate form! But stronger 
hands clutched the animal now: a big sooth- 
ing voice comforted the child in the carriage. 
The crowd pressed close, and Dr. Smith knelt, 
and picked up—Jimmy! 

He felt all over the little still body until— 
And just then a sweet voice sobbed :— 

“Doctor!—O doctor!—is—is it his legs?” 
Dr. Smith looked at pretty Miss Rose and 
said softly,— 
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“It zs his legs!” 

Poor little would-be hero! Poor little 
chap who had longed to do so much! He 
lay limp and still in the big doctor’s arms. 
Perhaps not even the chance of making be- 
lieve he was going to be a great hero was 
his. Who knew? Well, they took him to 
the hospital, and there was a long, dreary 
time. It was wonderful to see, during those 
weary weeks, how every one remembered 
Jimmy. And legs that had never run gladly 
before ran eagerly enough to serve him now. 

The doctor’s little girl sent flowers and 
fruits, and sometimes she came to see him. 
So afraid was Jimmy that she would feel 
sad about him that he made funny faces, 
and tried to joke ina queer, far-away voice. 
Miss Rose came to read to him, and the 
children of the alley brought strange and 
weird offerings to him. And so the weeks 
passed into months, and at last the verdict 
came,— 

“Jimmy will never walk again!’ So they 
took him home to the dreary back tenement; 
and he—brave little soul!—began with all 
his might and main to make the best of 
things. They did not forget him, and Dr. 
Smith grimly set his lips and told Miss 
Rose he had not given up hope yet. But 
Miss Rose never saw those still little legs 
without her heart aching anew. 

“Jimmy,” she said, ‘‘think, dear, what in 
all the world do you want most?” 

Jimmy thought a moment. He was be- 
ginning to think a good deal. 

“Why, Miss Rose, you see,” he smiled, 
and the freckles did not twinkle now, “I 
wish all the poor children who can’t ever 
walk or nothing could get to your school 
and learn things that help,—things that 
make them feel better when they can’t go 
out. I just lie here and think of how the 
school-room looks, and I can read—and 
remember, and—and they ain’t got nothing!” 

“Why—why Jimmy!” gasped Miss Rose. 
“And do you want nothing for yourself?” 

“Ves’m. I want a big wagon that I can 
drive myself. And I want to go around 
and pick up the lame kids, and bring them 
to you, so you can teach them things they 
can remember when they get back to their 
rooms. And—and sometimes I’d take them 
to the—park!”’ Jimmy paused. The park 
had been his heaven. His glad legs had often 
carried him there. A sob almost choked him. 

“Miss Rose, lots of them ain’t ever seen 
the park, and they can’t think it out like 
what I can. I can shut my eyes and—and 
see—you—and the park any time I want to; 
but they ain’t got nothing!’ 

Dear little Jimmy! And that very even- 
ing Miss Rose, with her sweet voice breaking, 
told the story to some ladies. 

“Why, I’ve heard of Jimmy from Dr. 
Smith,” said one. “He is the hero who 
clung to the horse, and saved Marjorie, the 
little grand-daughter of the doctor.” 

From that moment Jimmy’s beautiful 
desire took root. Some rich ladies began to 
think that the poor crippled children of the 
tenements had indeed very little chance to 
gather sweet thoughts wherewith to make 
glad the long, dreary time. And then one 
fair spring day—never mind what hap- 
pened in between—a big carriage, with 
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seats for ten little bodies, drove up to Jimmy’s 
house. It was Dr. Smith’who went up and 
carried "Jimmy down. 

“Vl lend you my glad legs, Jimmy man,” 
whispered the doctor. And Jimmy laughed 
softly. The driver of the carriage took 
Jimmy beside him, and drove on. One by 
one they gathered up nine more little cripples, 
—children whom the hospitals could not aid, 
children left to their fate! Pale little 
shadows they were, with eyes that bore no 
happy memories in their sadness. Out 
from their forgotten crannies they were 
taken to the carriage, then through the soft 
spring sunshine they were driven to—Miss 
Rose. She gathered her crushed blossoms 
into the sunlit room. Her eyes were shining, 
and she could only look at Jimmy, but her 
eyes told him much! 

Little by little hope dawned in the sad 
eyes of the new-comers; and out of her 
great love and yearning Miss Rose gave 
them something to remember, something to 
carry back to the gloomy homes. ‘There 
were the luncheons! What wonders they 
were! And there were the drives to the 
park, and the countrier country when little 
backs, twisted hips, and lame legs got stronger. 
Such memory-filling times as they were! 
And Jimmy was the unconscious hero of it 
all,—he and Miss Rose. : 

Dr. Smith says,—and hardly does Miss 
Rose dare to believe it,—but Dr. Smith says 
that Jimmy’s legs are going to be glad again 
some day. 

“Oh!” almost cried Miss Rose, who had 
learned a good deal from Jimmy, “I hope so! 
Oh, I hope so! But any way, doctor, noth- 
ing while life lasts can take his glad heart 
from him: that is his earthly heritage.” 


A Little True Story. 


Edna was naughty one day, very naughty 
indeed for such a little girl as she is. I do 
not like to tell about it. In the first place, 
she did not mind, and then she struck her 
mamma. Only think of it! 

Mamma looked at her little daughter 
sadly. “You must go in the closet and stay 
there until you can be a good girl,” said she. 

Then Edna began to cry as loud as she 
could cry, but she took her little cricket and 
went into the closet just the same. It wasa 
dark closet when the door was shut, but 
mamma didn’t quite shut the door. Edna 
kept on crying, however. 

“My child,” said mamma pretty soon, ‘I 
want you to be more quiet.’ Naughty 
Edna cried all the louder. ‘‘Didn’t you 
hear me?” said mamma. “I want you to 
stop crying this minute.” But Edna didn’t 
pay the least bit of attention. She went on 
crying even louder yet, if such a thing were 
possible. Mamma hardly knew what to 
think, because, you see Edna is usually a 
very good little girl. 

Then mamma began to count slowly. 
“One, two, three, four’’— 

But before she got to ten something funny 
happened. The old gray kitty, which had 
all this time been lying quietly before the 
fire, suddenly jumped up and walked straight 
into the closet. She caught Edna’s wrist 
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between her fur paws and bit and scratched 
it—not very hard, of course, but quite hard 
enough to surprise and frighten the little 
girl into keeping as still as a mouse for as 
much as a minute. Then the old kitty 
walked back to the mat before the fire and 
curled herself down for another nap, and not 
until then did Edna find her voice again. 

“OQ mamma!’ sobbed she, “O mamma, I 
will be good!” 

“Very well,” said mamma, trying hard 
not to smile; “you may come out.” 

So out of the closet the little girl came 
and rushed straight into mamma’s arms, 

“I—I will be good,” she sobbed again; 
“but—but I don’t want that old cat bossing 
me ’round all the time, mamma!’’ 

Mamma laughed then, she couldn’t help it. 

‘*Then you mustn’t be naughty, dear,” 
she said,— Selected, in Presbyterian. 


“Elephants a-pilin’ Teak.” 


It is in the work of piling logs that the 
extraordinary intelligence of the elephant 
is best shown, says the London Mazi. In 
the saw-mills elephants are used in every de- 
partment. One will drag a log out of the 
water to the saw-bench, and with his tusks 
place it on the table, while at the other end 
his mate is waiting; and, when the buzzing 
circular saw has converted the round tree 
into a four-sided log, he lifts it off the bench, 
places it on the ground, and drags it out to 
the storage yard, where he puts it carefully 
into position, placing one log exactly on the 
top of the other with wonderful precision. 
Elephants can. pile logs to the height of 
their foreheads. When the squared logs 
are wanted for shipment, the elephant picks 
out the required number, and drags them 
down to the waterside, and, when necessary, 
enters the river and holds the logs in position 
while they are being bound together by the 
raftsmen. After that he leaves the log to 
man’s devices. 


Little Olive, two years old, was spending 
the summer at grandpa’s. In the corn-field 
was a scarecrow, a huge stuffed man, stand- 
ing in a bough house, which so frightened 
Olive that she could not be induced to go 
near it. One day grandpa was cutting some 
sticks from a bunch of bushes. Olive saw 
the bushes moving and was frightened 
Upon finding out the cause of her alarm, 
she gave a sigh of relief, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, I 
thought another scarecrow had grown!’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HiAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Treasure-laden. 
JOHN OSCAR NORRIS. 


BY C. B. B. 


With measure full, pressed down, and running o’er, 
At eventide the precious sheaves he bore 

From earth to heaven! All silent the command : 
I'he answer silent in a silent land. 


From morn to eve he sowed with liberal hand; 
He gathered, garnered, gave! A shining band 
Attest his faith, his courage for the right, 

Till, treasure-laden, faith was lost in sight. 


His home a shrine, forever sacred, blest; 

His friendship, anchor, wherein fears found rest; 
His calling constant, clear,—to teach, to serve, 
To lead, full-poised,—with power held in reserve. 


He loved God’s earth, the air, the sky, the sea ; 

He loved the rocks, the waves, their charm of mystery ; 
And, whether on the sea or on the land, 

He knew his way and dared to take command. 


We look for him! Behold a shining way! 

His path shines ever to the perfect day! 

Beyond our sight,—but list’ning, lo, we hear, 

@ blessed voice, his own brave voice of cheer :— 


“Be comforted, the treasure is so great, 

Earth's farthest time is none too long to wait; 

Strive on, pray on, still tread the narrow way, 

Earth’s thousand years are naught in heaven’s bright day.’’ 


True heart and brave, we bless thee for that voice; 
To follow thee shall be our dearest choice ; 

We know where’er thou art, on shore or sea, 

Thy spirit takes command, thy path is free! 


We seem to hear triumphant voices throng, 

The loved of yore join in the heavenly song ; 

We catch glad echoes from that radiant shore: 

“With measure full, pressed down, and running o’er.’’ 


CROFTSMERE, Sept. 6, 1905. 


Three August Sundays. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


My plans for a vacation during August 
were rudely shattered by a message that 
called me to a sad and solemn journey to 
the Central West. The journey, however, 
enabled me to see at first hand and on con- 
secutive Sundays three missionary enter- 
prises that have interested the readers of 
the Christian Register. 

The first Sunday was spent at Lithia 
Springs, Ill, the second Sunday in Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., and the last Sunday in Boston, 

Of Lithia Springs and the quality of the 
work done there better judges than I have 
already spoken, but perhaps these im- 
pressions from a different point of view 
may not come amiss. 

All the speakers on this first Sunday but 
one were of the orthodox fellowship, and 
yet I would defy any one to label the speakers 
by the views they expressed. 

The morning sermon was by Rev, J. W. 
McDonald of Decatur, Ill. Mr. McDonald 
is still this side of forty, the pastor of a 
vigorous institutional church that is fos- 
tered by the Cumberland Presbyterians. 
He is bright, he is witty, he is earnest. He 
was delighted with the fellowship at Lithia 
Springs. His theme was “Lifting the World 
Spiritually,” The first condition of helpful- 
ness is to be morally clean and strong and 
healthy, otherwise “‘you are diseasing the 
human race, for you are a part of the human 
race,”” Then ‘‘do your work well, whatever 
it is, The simple doing of simple duty 
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cannot be atoned for by anything else, and 
the influences of that faithfulness are world 
wide. A young man foregoing marriage in 
order to care for his mother, or a young 
woman compelled by circumstances to re- 
main a home helper, even if he or she never 
joins the church, is doing God’s work and 
deserves as much praise as the missionary 
to the heathen.” “I joined the church,” 
said Mr. McDonald, “not because I was 
afraid I’d be lost, but because I knew I 
could do more to save the human race by 
connecting myself with this institution 
that has so many agencies and opportunities 
for getting in touch with people than in 
any other way.” He closed with an appeal 
to his hearers to become interested in the 
needs of humanity. 

Perhaps a dozen years ago the writer was 
present at an out-of-door meeting of a differ- 
ent character, only a few miles from Lithia 
Springs. The following appeal formed the 
climax of the ‘‘sermon’”’ of the day :— 

“Tt would be a grand and glorious thing 
if you could know that all the world could 
be saved: it would be still more grand and 
glorious if you could be assured that all of 
your family—your father and mother, your 
brother and sister, your son and daughter— 
would be saved; but, my brethren, more 
precious even than that knowledge, more 
joy than to know that ali the world, or that 
all your loved ones are saved,—the one 
thing that can give you the greatest happi- 
ness of all,—is to know that you yourself are 
saved, that your name is written in the 
Iamb’s book of life.” The exhortation 
was answered by a chorus of loud amens. 

I could not help contrasting that old gos- 
pel of selfish salvation with the present 
gospel of brotherhood, of helpfulness, of 
good will,—a gospel of social salvation that 
has been preached at Lithia Springs so often 
that anything else would be quickly recog- 
nized as wholly foreign to the atmosphere 
of the place. 

There were people at Lithia who repre- 
sented the straitest of the sects. Will they 
not be shocked at Mr. McDonald? See 
their nod of approval! Will they suggest a 
heresy trial? They would scoff at the sug- 
gestion, for hear their comments: ‘That’s 
good. We can all indorse that gospel. 
There ought to be more of that kind of 
preaching.”’ 

At two o’clock in the afternoon Dr. 
George E. Vincent of the University of Chi- 
cago spoke on ‘‘Children versus Grown-ups.”’ 
Prof. Vincent discussed freely the different 
theories of child nature. The only respect 
that he showed the ‘‘total depravity theory” 
was respect for its age. He brushed aside 
as scarcely worth considering the claims of 
this doctrine that for so many generations 
has been the working theory of the educators 
as well as the root of the orthodox scheme 
of theology. 

Dr. Vincent took the ground that to begin 
with the child is neither good nor bad: he 
is the raw material out of which a person- 
ality is to be developed. “Children,” said 
he, ‘‘will display those traits that you by 
your attitude force them to adopt. Tyranny 
will bring out hypocrisy; but live with the 
children, not lord it over them, and you will 
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be able to control them in a fashion that was 
impossible in the old régime.” 

This thoroughly modern address from the 
son of a Methodist bishop brought forth no 
suggestion of suspicion. The woman who 
felt that she had nothing left on which to 
pin her faith but the dear doctrine of total 
depravity would possibly have wept if she 
could have heard Prof. Vincent; but the 
fact that he was so heartily applauded, 
even while he tore to shreds such time-worn 
theories as this, is an indication that some 
forces have been active to make such things 
possible. 

We who think a half hour on Sunday 
sometimes too long for the minister to have 
his say cannot help admiring the omnivorous 
appetites of the people who come to Lithia. 
They come to hear, and they are determined, 
if possible, not to miss anything. When 
Dr. Vincent’s address was finished, a few 
moments’ intermission were granted, and 
then another meeting was held, this time 
with four speakers who represented the 
interests of the young people. Rev. D. 
Leslie Davis, president of the Epworth 
Leagues of the district, occupied the plat- 
form and introduced the speakers. 

Mr. James L. Loar, State president of the 
Epworth League, in his address used the 
following suggestive catch phrases, with 
which he introduced and enforced his ap- 
peal to the young folk to be “up” and 
doing: “Wake up—get up—stay up—look 
up—lift up—pay up—come up.” 

“Service’’ was the message of Rey. Parker 
Stockdale of Aurora, who told something of 
the value of the work of the young people’s 
organizations of the Unitarian churches. 
The Christian Endeavor movement was 
represented by Rev. Mr. McDonald of De- 
catur. He pleaded for a religous faith that 
will result in cheerfulness and activity. 

Prof. John Quincy Adams spoke of the 
part that faithful work has in the building 
of character. A man cannot do faulty or 
deceptive work without his character being 
affected for the worse thereby, while the man 
who makes an honest effort to produce that 
which will stand all possible tests is ennobled. 
The fact that a man’s character goes into his 
work should make us careful to have things 
appear what they are. If a chair is well 
made, it has a good moral influence on every- 
body who sees it. 

Good addresses, every one of them,—ad- 
dresses that, with scarcely the alteration of 
a sentence, might have been spoken from the 
platform of our own National Conference. 

At night there was a lecture by James L, 
Loar, ‘‘Utah and the Mormons,”’ illustrated 
by stereopticon views. 

The congregational singing was in charge 
of a Chicago pastor, who brought with him 
several members of his home choir to spend 
a part of their vacation in thus bringing 
music of an exceptionally helpful order into 
the woods of Lithia. The Lithia Springs 
orchestra also discoursed music of an up- 
lifting and inspiring character. 

This Sunday was a day typical of Lithia, 
although on some other days more Unitarian 
ministers took part in the programme. Most 
people would call it a very quiet Sunday. 
People came and went as they pleased and 
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seemed happy, but there was no boisterous - 
ness, no rudeness. The only Sunday pro- 
hibition of the management was that re- 
freshments must not be sold during the 
hours for service. The general desire, and 
not legislation, made the Sunday at Lithia a 
quiet, restful, soul-satisfying day. 


Cheer from Chautauqua, 


Chautaujyua means many things. It 
means a place somewhat like Concord, Mass., 
where the honk of the automobile is low, 
where Sunday is not a thoroughfare, and 
where there is a continuous intellectual 
vaudeville. It means an institution for 
the instruction of the belated. But, more 
and larger than these, it means an zdea,. 
That idea is educational optimism. 

Of course the idea is most visible at the 
place itself. Nowhere else will you see so 
many old, sunny faces, so many ministers’ 
wives free from that hunted look which is 
their characteristic, so many ministers who 
are unwilling to waste their vacations in the 
inanities of fishing or the delusion of trying 
to cultivate abandoned farms, so much age- 
less eagerness of those who are still seeking 
the Holy Grail. It is not a place for folk 
who have caught up with their ideals, As 
its appeal is to all who have something to 
learn, it is more cosmopolitan than unmiti- 
gated Northfield or undiluted Greenacre. 
You may pronounce it “‘literachaw”’ or call 
it “‘literatoor” and Chautauqua will in either 
ease hold out the right hand of fellowship. 
More Northern people get acquainted with 
more Southern people here than anywhere 
else in America. If you are one of those 
few New Englanders who occasionally stray 
out here, the first time you hear reckless, 
inebriating Dixie sung to furious applause, 
you will be mad; but before the summer 
is over you will find that you, with your 
head cocked on one side and your feet doing 
the double shuffle, are howling it yourself. 

Chautauqua has its dear, childish side, its 
chimes, its golden gate, its salute of white 
lilies. The terrestrial is here ag well as the 
celestial. Women crochet pink fascinators 
while Edward Howard Griggs is entreating 
them to live lovely, domestic lives; they 
leave the amphitheatre by hundreds as soon 
as a speaker really begins to feel at home 
with them; they all go if a dinner bell sounds. 
The menu is the same at all the boarding- 
houses, and the grinding of the ice-cream 
freezer is never low on Saturday evenings. 

But ah! how refreshing is it to be with the 
Chautauqua idea. One leaves a world that 
is feverishly making and talking money and 
enters at once a world that is talking Ruskin 
and Tolstoy. One turns from current maga- 
zines which would convince the reader that 
America is a land of whited sepulchres, and 
watches school-teachers hurrying off at 
eight o’clock to hear Stanley Hall, mothers 
learning two-steps in the class in ‘‘asthetic 
gymnastics,” grandmothers studying pot- 
tery and outdoor sketching. Nobody can 
see that unique Recognition Day procession 
to the hall in the grove without a tear in 
his eye and a lump in his throat. Beneath 
silken mottoes, such as “Never be Dis- 
couraged,” “The Horizon broadens as We 
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Climb,” ‘Veni, Vidi, Vici,’ march an old 
rural clergyman and his wife, a farmer and 
his mother, a pair of college professors, and 
the student waiter in our dining-room. I 
know an old lady of eighty who came early 
this summer to study Spanish. Surely she 
must intend to use the language in her castle 
in that country! And I heard another say, 
not irreverently, that she hoped heaven 
would have some of the features of Chau- 
tauqua. I saw a sofa pillow the other day 
that had been presented to Bishop Vincent 
by thirty men, members of a reading circle 
in a State’s prison. Appropriately, the let- 
ters were embroidered in stripes. 

While they are exposing tainted men and 
money, it is certainly as much worth while 
to expose this sweet section of the real un- 
tainted heart of America.—William Byron 
Forbush, in Congregationalist. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


The Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky., 
is in need of fifty or more copies of “Unity 
Hymns and Chorals,” in good condition. 
The church would gladly receive them as a 
gift or would be willing to pay a small price 
for them for temporary service. Afterward 
they will be passed on for missionary service 
elsewhere. Address Mr. George Caspari, 
corner Brooke and Ormsby Street, Louisville, 
Ky. 


The National Conference. 


NOTES. 

The attention of all who intend to go to 
Atlantic City is called to the great desira- 
bility of completing their arrangements at 
the earliest possible moment. In most in- 
stances it is possible to provide one’s self 
with tickets in advance of the day of depart- 
ure, and this lessens the congestion of busi- 
ness with the anxiety and discomfort inci- 
dental to the hour of departure when several 
hundred people are waiting to sign certifi- 
cates and purchase tickets. This applies 
especially to the purchase of return tickets 
at Atlantic City. ‘Tickets can be bought at 
stations as well as at city ticket offices. 

Not a few New Englanders have expressed 
the earnest desire that New York Unitarians 
plan to join the trains operated by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, leaving 
New York at 9.40 A.M., 3.40 and 4.15 P.M. 
The terminal of that road at South Ferry 
has been discontinued, and now its two 
terminals are at Liberty Street Ferry and at 
the foot of 42d Street. From the latter 
ferry also passengers embark for the Sandy 
Hook and Long Branch route. All who 
desire to take this route must notify P. W. 
Hervy, 1300 Broadway, New York, on or 
before September 18. 

Book early to avoid confusion. 

The head of a family can sign his own 
name to the full number of certificates needed 
in his family. He can procure return tickets 
in the same way. 

Numerous inquiries are made regarding 
the ‘‘Open Conference” on Wednesday morn- 
ing. It was provided by the council in 
recognition of the great demand made on 
many occasions for an opportunity to pre- 
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sent to the conference matters of great 
interest and importance for which no formal 
provision has been made on the programme. 
The conference is ‘open’ for whatever is 
most worth while and uppermost in the 
minds and hearts of the delegates. 
Publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, including the latest tracts, 
publications of the Sunday School Society, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the Unitarian Temperance Society will be 
offered for sale and for free distribution at 
the Alliance headquarters at Atlantic City. 


‘MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 25. 
4PM Meeting of the Council. 


MONDAY EVENING. 
8.30 P.M. Se‘mon by Rev. William Han- 
son Pulsford, Chicago, Ill., Casino, Steel Pier. 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 206, 
g.00 AM, Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 
g.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Casino, Steel Pier. 


10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M, Address by Rey. George 
Batchelor, Boston, Mass., chairman of 
the Council. 

10.40 A.M. Address by the president of 


the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

11.05 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Rey 
E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

11.20 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Miss Emma 
C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.35 A.M. Address by president National 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. Kdgar 
S. Wiers, Billerica, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Address by president Unita- 
rian Temperance Society, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plain. 

11.55 A.M. Greetings, Rev. F. O. Hall, 
D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, N.Y. 

12.10 P.M. Greetings, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Bond, dean of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

12.25 P.M. Greetings, P.. Ramanathan, 
solicitor general of Ceylon. 

12.40 P.M. Report on the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. C. W 
Wendte, Boston, Mass. 

12.55 P.M. Introduction of new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
5.00-6.30 P.M. Reception to the National 
Conference, under the auspices of the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance, in 
the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, President Rev. E. A. Horton presid- 
ing. ‘Three addresses, thirty minutes each :— 

8.00 P.M. “The New Education in the 
Sunday-school,” Dr. Richard M. Hodge, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

8.30 P.M. “Psychology and Religious 
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Education,’ President G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

9.00 P.M. “‘Demands and Possibilities 
of our Sunday-schools,’’ Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27. 

g.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Business, Casino, Steel Pier. 

10.00 A.M, Address, “A New Evangel- 
ism,’ by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Open Conference. 
limited to five minutes each. 

11.30 A.M. Address, “Immortality and 
Ethical Idealism,” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

12.30 P.M. Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


Speeches 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Minister’s Meeting, hall of the 
Rudolf. For ministers only. This meet- 
ing will be in charge of a committee, chair- 
man, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 
All topics for discussion submitted to the 
committee will be arranged as a docket, the 
order of consideration to be determined by 
vote of the meeting. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. Casino, Steel Pier. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. ‘The Emphasis needed in Re- 
ligion.”” Four addresses, twenty minutes 
each: Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, Il. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 


9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. Rey. Charles Edwards Park, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

“Tdeals of Life.’’ Casino, Steel Pier. 
addresses from the point of view of the 

9.30 A.M. Man of Science, Prof. Walter C. 
Cannon, M.D., Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Woman’s Vision, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York School for Ethi- 
cal Culture. 

10,30 A.M. Civicist. 

11.00 A.M. Organized Labor, Edgar E. 
Clark, Esq., president Railway Conductors 
of America, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Six 


11.30 A.M. Business Man, N. O. Nelson, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 
12.00 M. Negro, Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, 


Atlanta University, Georgia. 
12.30 P.M. Business. 
1.00 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. President Rev. Charles F. 
Dole will preside. Addresses by President 
Carroll D. Wright, LL..D., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. President Rev. 


Edgar S. Wiers will preside. 
Robert Collyer of New York. 


Work.” 


deliver an address, illustrated by stereopti- 
con, 


The Christian Register 
Address by Dr. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. “Five Years of our National 
President S. A. Eliot, D.D., will 


The Preliminary Programmes of the Na- 
tional Conference, including all information 
regarding railroad transportation, reduced 
tates, hotel accommodations, and a map of 
Atlantic City, were sent to all the ministers 
early in June. Anyadditional copies may be 
had on application to the General Secretary 
who will gladly answer any questions not 
fully covered in the circular of information. 

W. F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches to be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
beginning Monday evening, 
September 25, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barre—First Parish: Rey. A. F. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Cook. } 
Bger.in—First Unitarian Parish; Rev. F. R. Gale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hastings. 
BILLericA—First Parish: Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot, Mrs. F. S. Clark. 
Boston—Church of the Disciples: Rey. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mr. George W. Thacher. 
Arlington Street Church: Rey. and Mrs. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. 
Second Church: Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Mrs. Francis 
H. Brown, Mrs. A. W. Chesterton. 
(Dorchester) First Parish: Mrs. Richard C. Humph- 
reys, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
(Dorchester) Norfolk Unitarian Church: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Mrs. W. H. Haddock, Mr. L. R. Hig- 


gins. 

(East Boston) Church of Our Father: Rev. William 
T. Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Horace E. Bragdon. 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Rev. 
C. F. Dole, Mrs. A. Davis Weld, Wilton L. Currier, 


Esq. P 
(Roslindale) Unitarian Church: Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
B. F. Macy, Annie M. Glover. 

BRIDGEWATER, WesT—First Congregational Society: 
Rey. E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edith F. Howard, Mrs. 
E.B. Wilbur. ; ; 

Brookiinge—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., Mr. Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Albert L. Lincoln. 

Cuestnut Hitt—Chestnut Hill Society: Mr. and Mrs. 
Alanson Bigelow. | . . 

CuHELMSFORD—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
A.D. K. Shurtleff. ‘ 

Cuicopre—First Unitarian Society: Rev, Kenneth E. 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Blaisdell. 

Ciinton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. C. Dun- 
can, Judge and Mrs. C. C. Stone, 

Couasset—First Congregational Church: Rev. Will- 
iam R. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W.Gammons. Alter- 
oe Mrs. William R. Cole and Mr. William H. 

rown, 

Concorp—First Parish: Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Mr. George B. Furber, Mrs. James B. Wood. 

DeerFIELD—First Congregational Unitarian Church: 
Rey. R. E. Birks, Mr. and Mrs. Fleming. 

F AIRHAVEN—Unitarian Memorial Church: Mr. and 
Mrs. Job C. ixipp. . é : 
FRAMINGHAM—First Parish: Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Miss M. Agnes Lord. 

GrotTon—First Church of Christ: Rev. P. H. Cressey, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Needham, Miss Emily Brigham. Alter- 
nate: Mrs. P. H, Cressey. 

Havernitt—First Parish: Rey. J. A. Hayes, Mrs. 
Ellen McAllister, Mr, R. Stuart Chase. F 

HincHamM—Third Congregational _ Society: _ Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Hon. John D, Long, Miss Lucy Lewis. 

First Parish: Rev. Louis C, Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis H. Lincoln. 

Lricrster—Second Congregational Society: Rey. 
George E. Hathaway. | ‘ 

Menvon—First Parish: Mrs. Harriot E. Darling, Miss 
Sara L. Staples, Mr. Horace C. Adams. j 

New Berprorp—First Congregational Society; Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan, Mrs. Wilhelmina C. Clifford, 
Mrs. Mary L. Jones. 4 * 

Nortu Anpvover—First Unitarian Church and Society : 
Rey. S. C, Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Sam D, Stevens. 

Norturiztp—First_ Parish: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Proctor. 

Norron—Congregational Parish: Rey. Francis W. 
Holden, George H. Talbot, Laura F. Barker. 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. John W. 
Hudson, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mr. Nathaniel Sy- 
monds. 

Prrrereti—First Parish: Rey. Granville Pierce, Miss 
Ruth Rogers, William F. Heald, M.D. 

PrrersHaAM—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Mrs. T. C. Rogers, Mrs. E. A. puee. 

Sarem—Second Church: Rev. Alfred Manchester, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel A. Ygroge. 

Sanpwicn—First Parish: Rev. M. R. Kerr, Miss 
Martha Newcomb, Mrs. Adelaide Heggeman. 
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SciruaTe—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. George O. Allen. 

TemP_eton—First Parish: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Ctanler: 

WaYLAND—First Parish: Rev. S. C. Beach, William 
Wells Newell, Miss Grace Heard. 


yet Roxsury—First Parish: Mr. Benjamin H. 
ones. 

Worcester+Second Parish: Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
Hamilton. 


DELAWARE. 


Wi_mInGTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexander 


T. Bowser, Mrs. J. J. Satterthwaite, Mrs. F. E. Bach. 


IOWA. 


Des Motxes— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Miss Helen Wilson, Miss Florence Harsh. 
PerRY—Unity Church: Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford, N.J. 
KANSAS. 


Torgka—Unity Church: Rey. Abram Wyman. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orveans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote. 
MAINE. 


Betrast—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mr. Thomas 
Pitcher, Mr. William B. Swan. 

Hovutton—Unitarian Society: Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
Mr. Henry J. Hatheway, Mr. William C. Donnell. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey, Mr. Joseph C. France, Mrs. 


Mary A. Perry. 
NEBRASKA. 


Omaua—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Newton M. 
Mann, Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Mrs. Harriet N. Kilpat- 


rick, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NasHvua—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. McKean. 


NEW YORK. 


AvBany—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent, Mr. J. J. Jansen. | ‘ 
BrookKLyN—First Unitarian = regational Society: 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Mrs. Charles T. Pierce, Miss 
Emma C. Low. | 
Second Unitarian Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. George William Smith, Mrs. Charles T. Catlin. 
New York Criry—Church of the Messiah: Mr. J. W. 
Bell, Miss Edith Bell. is 
ScHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles 
P. Lombard, Mr. Edward B. Raymond, Mr. Albert L. 
Rohrer. 
Yonxers—First Unitarian Con 
Rey. Lyman M. Greenman, Mr. I. 
Fremont Wilson. 


egational Church: 
sgood Carleton, Mr. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MBADvVILLE—Independent Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church: Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., Miss Martha C. 


Cullum, Rev. N. P. Gilman. 
PuHILADELPHIA—(Germantown) Unitarian Society of 
Germantown: Rev. and Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes. 
Spring Garden Church: Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Mary H. Stockwell, Mrs. Stephen Brock. 
Alternates: Mrs. Sarah Marshall, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Hannum, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE—First pe i ge = Church: Rev. Au- 
pan M. Lord, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth 
ck. 
7 Westminster-Woodbury Unitarian Church: Rev. 
.George W. Kent, ex cio, Mr. Charles W. 
Jencks, Miss Sarah B. Davison. 


SOUTH GAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON—Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. Clifton 
M. Gray, Miss Belle Walter. 


TEXAS. 


Davtas—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham, Mrs. E, P. Turner, Mr. L. S. Thorne. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


ALuMn1 AssociATION OF HarRvARD Divinity ScHooL: 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssoctaTION: Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D.,_ Francis H. Lincoln, Esq., Charles E. 
Ware, Esq. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES IN THE CrTy 
or Boston: President Paul Revere Frothingham, Charles 
W. Wendte. 

CurisTiAN Recister Association: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Charles H. Burrage, George H. Ellis. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LisgrAt CuristiAn Women: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 

New EnGianp AssoctaTg ALLIANCE (Boston): Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Miss E. O. Peck (Providence), 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. 

Sourn Enp Inpustrrtat Scuoor (Roxbury): Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Miss Jennie G. Mossley. 

Unitarian Cur (Boston): Dr. Francis H. Brown, 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell. 

Unrrarian Cius or New Yorx: ao: Robert Coll- 


Mrs. Joseph P. Hale, Mr. Percy D. . 
a ie Scnoot Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Mr. H. H. Putnam, Mrs. W. P. Winsor. 


Unrrarian Temperance Socigty; Richard C, Humph- 

reys, Mrs. Abbie C. Woude. 
ORCESTER ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN MINISTERS: 

Rew, oe. Bartol, D.D,, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 

.F. ey. 

Worcester CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
Curist1an Socretigs: Mr. and Mrs. Mayo of Leomin- 
ster, 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A Survey. 


The tide is coming in. Sunday-schools 
are opening, orders are increasing at the 
book-room, correspondence —is_ enlarging, 
and everything points to a vigorous season. 
Some statement may be of value just now 
regarding matters involved in all this re- 
sumption of Sunday-school activity. 

For many years, with few exceptions, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has pub- 
lished new lessons annually. This rapidly 
increasing variety of manuals has created 
a large supply. In addition to all this are 
the publications of the Western Sunday 
School Society, which were taken over in 
the merger of 1902. As any one can see 
by the descriptive catalogue, the array is 
apparently ample for most purposes, There 
are gaps which must be filled, and measures 
are on foot to supply those deficiencies. But 
the ditectors of the Sunday School Society 
have often been counselled to cease the pub- 
lication of new lessons in order to give the 
Sunday-schools a full opportunity to make 
use of what has been issued. The argument 
has been that, while we continue to prepare 
and publish new courses, the Sunday-schools 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


BATCHELDER—At Templeton, Sept. 2; Anna W., 
widow of the late Joseph C. Batchelder, M.D., and daugh- 


| ter of the late Rev. Charles Wellington, aged eighty-nine 


years. 
DUDLEY—At Templeton, 


Sept. 8, Eliza Dudley, 
eighty-four years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. u 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


NITARIAN SERVICE BOOK.—Fifty practi- 
cally new copies for sale at reduced prices by Rev. 


Melvin Brandow, Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 


ANTED—A position as Companion or Mother’s 
Helper by a refined, capable American woman. 
References. Address Box 56, Graniteville, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

¥ changeand be healthy and happy in “‘ Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


Y OUNG woman, daughter of deceased physician, 

having had five years’ experience with one party 
desires position as attendant and housekeeper to aged 
woman, elderly couple, or widower, where no laundry 
work is required. No objection to going out of the city. 
Address I, K. Greene, Arlington, Mass. 
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Unitarian Conference 
at Atlantic City. 


A specially conducted party at extremely low rates has 
been arranged by NASON & RUSSELL COMPANY, 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, to leave Boston, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, returning Saturday, September 30. 

For the convenience of Unitarians desiring details of 
this trip Mr. CHARLES L. DAVIS, of 
the South Congregational Church, may be found at the 
UNITARIAN BUILDING, 25 BEACON STREET, 
every afternoon, from 2 to 5 o’clock, from September 11 to 
23, inclusive. 

Inquiries by mail to him will receive attention from 
this date. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIG HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Board Walk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza. 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, 
Booklovers’ Library, free for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; $15 to $17.50, week. Two in room, 
$s, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath, $1 per day for 
use of one or more persons. Send for Booklets, ‘““Sum- 
mer Calendar,”’ and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


ANTED.—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a mother’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. Address W. L. C., Box 342, 
Sharon, Mass. 


UNITARIAN GONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 25, 1905, ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Hotel Rudolf 


Headquarters 
at the. . 


wh 
ei bas ge 


Largest hotel, with all conveniences desired for one’s comfort and pleasure. 
Open all year. 


sea and fresh water baths ew suztte. 


Terms: To Delegates and Members attending the Conference (American plan) :— 
One person in room, $3.00 or $4.00 per day; one person in room, with bath, $4.50 to $5.50 per day. Two persons in room, $5.00 or $6.00 per 
day ; two persons in room, with bath, $7.00 or $8.00 per day. Three persons in room (large), $7.50; or, with bath, $10.00 per day. Ocean view 


rooms according to size room. 


Accommodates 800 guests. 
Directly on Promenade or board walk, within two blocks of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier. 


400 rooms. 200 with hot and cold 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make a longer stay at Atlantic City than the four days occupied by the Conference, rates will be granted for a full 


week or longer, from the hotel, if made in advance. 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties attending the National Conference, the name oy every person in the party must be sent, or the 


rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also F< prone requested that but one of a party communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms; and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 


we met be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 
ll persons in{ i 
Communications 


ill be acknowledged promptly. Send for our Booklet. 


W. E. COCHRAN, Manager. 


to come to our hotel will confer a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before arrival. 


C. R. MYERS, Proprietor. 
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will not do justice to their own needs. They 
will be induced to keep on taking what is 
new, simply because it is the latest, when 
they ought to be creating careful systems 
of study for their separate schodls. Many 
times clergymen have written or spoken to 
us in this vein. 

In deference to this sentiment the ofh- 
cers of the society have unanimously voted 
not to put out any new Sunday-school les- 
sons the present year. Plans are in hand 
for completing the primary material and for 
issuing special services for calendar days, 
together: with an enrichment of the general 
services in the Song and Service Book. It 
is to be clearly understood that the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, by this ac- 
tion, does not pledge itself to any particular 
course of lessons or to any special methods, 
Its publications are adaptable to the graded 
system, the one-lesson system, the one- 
topic three-grade system, or to individual 
class-work, Advice will be given freely 
to any one on subjects of this kind; and, 
where the experience and observations of 
the president can be of any service in coun- 
selling, he wishes to be called upon. 

Sunday-schools differ so much that a 
cast-iron rule is impossible. A system that 
might give life to one school would result 
in the extinction of another. It is to be 
assumed that the minister and superintend- 
ent prefer to have a successful Sunday- 
school, even with imperfect methods, rather 
than a deceased school of which the epi- 
taph would be, ‘‘ Died of a strenuous theory.” 
A complete list of our publications will be 
furnished to any one on application, with- 
out cost. It should be borne in mind by 
our friends in the Middle West that we have 
headquarters at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, in charge of Miss Lina Scheible, where 
orders can be sent and information obtained. 
Mrs. Presson, 374 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, also stands ready to deal with Sun- 
day-school orders. | 

The space hitherto occupied by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, since the 
building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, was 
completed, for the sale of its manuals, is 


now rechristened the ‘Unitarian Book- 
room,” and remains in charge of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. We have 


added to our former duties the retail busi- 
ness of the Unitarian Association, A wel- 
come will be given to each and all who wish 
to make use of these facilities. Mr. Philip 
C. McMurdie is superintendent, and it is 
his desire to make the book-room a con- 
venient channel for supplying ministers 
and others with such books as they may 
wish. While not carrying everything in 
stock, orders for religious, theological, philo- 
sophical, scientific books, and the like, will 
be filled promptly. Those who are dealing 
with 25 Beacon Street, on this business side 
of things, should bear in mind the change 
in affairs, and address their communica- 
tions to the ‘‘ Unitarian Book-room”’ or to 
Mr. MeMurdie. Doing this will obviate the 
transfer of letters from one department to 
another, Our Sunday-school supplies will 
be more complete than ever, and we hope 
by this combination to make still more ef- 
fective the work of the Sunday School So- 


The Christian Register 


ciety. ‘The space has proved ample for ex- 
cellent exhibition of the manuals and books, 
which are the immediate stock dealt with. 
Our paper for young people, Every Other 
Sunday, began its twenty-first volume with 
the date of September 10. It started out 
with its usual encouraging subscription list, 
and behind that the loyal support which has 
always given the paper influence these many 


years. The contributors to the opening 
number are: Mary Kingsley Bradley, Mrs. 
Adelaide D, Wellman, Anita Laurence, 


Marian §. Wonson, Helen M. Richardson, 
Kate Louise Brown, Frank Walcott Hutt, 
Eleanor Reed, George B. Griffith, Bertha 
Schwartzkopf, Jac Lowell, Susie M. Best. 
There will be found also the Editor’s Chair, 
Letter Box, illustrations, selected poems, 
etc. In future issues will be continued 
the Home Study Club and Bible Questions, 
The Annual Manual of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society has been mailed to clergy- 
men, life-members, superintendents, and 
individual donors, Any one of these named 
not receiving a copy will please inform us, 
The new free tract already announced, ‘‘How 
to make Larger Sunday-schools,” by Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist, has been called for quite 
widely. An edition of three thousand has 
been printed to meet the demand. 

The autumn meeting of the Sunday School 
Society will probably be held in Des Moines, 
a., October 25, at the time of the sessions 
of the Iowa State Conference. ‘This is the 
first instance, I think, in the history of our 
denomination in which a national organ- 
ization of our body has gone into the Middle 
West with a stated meeting; and it is the 
first time, under the change in the by-laws, 
that the Sunday School Society has had 
the opportunity to do it. We have held 
sessions in the Western Conference several 
years, and been responsible for speakers 
and conduct of the meetings; but this au- 
tumn meeting is somewhat different in its 
plan and purposes. Our programme for 
Atlantic City, Tuesday evening, September 
26 has already been announced, and appears 
in the official programme. 

I shall extend this survey another time, 
including a glance at some of the forward 
movements among our Sunday-schools, West 
and East. Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


BY ALBERT R, VAIL. 


Ty 

How can we quicken the missionary spirit 
in our liberal churches? ‘There are few more 
important questions that could be presented 
to us. The function of the church is not 
merely to benefit its members, but to leaven 
the life of the whole community. But no 
church will leaven the life of the community 
until its members are animated by a real 
desire to give their religion to others, The 
minister cannot do it all. Every member of | A 
the church must join hands in an active en- 
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deavor to communicate their religion to their 
neighbors. They must talk of their church 
to their friends, invite them to attend the 
socials and the various church services, 
greet strangers who happen in with a friendly 
handshake: they must be ever on the out- 
look for new members, for persons with 
whom they may share their religion. That 
is the missionary spirit, and that is the 
motive power which drives the machinery of 
church organization, that is the spirit which 
makes a church live and grow; but that is 
the spirit which unfortunately many of us 
liberals, young and old, lack. Our Sunday- 
schools and young people’s societies and 
various church organizations are quite con- 
tent merely to hold their own. Our Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, our National 
Young People’s Religious Union, our Women’s 
Alliance, strive to build up frontier churches; 
but they get only a half-hearted response to 
their appeals. We lack the missionary spirit. 
That is the chief reason a movement like 
Christian Science outstrips us, that it spreads 
over the country like a contagion, while we 
do little more than hold our own; that its 
churches often spring up and flourish in 
the very towns where ours moulder and 
grow empty. The Christian Scientists have 
the missionary spirit, we have not. 

Why do we lack their missionary spirit ? 
That is the crucial question. ‘The answer is 
simple: they realize the value of their re- 
ligion, we do not. Would we quicken among 
our young people, among our liberal churches 
as a whole, a real, live missionary spirit, we 
must simply bring them to realize the value 
of their religion. ‘That will solve the prob- 
lem at a stroke. When a man discovers 
something which he considers of great value, 
he inevitably gives it to others. That is 
human nature. When we discover a novel, 
a play, a poem which interests us keenly, we 
can’t help telling our friends about it. When 
we discover a new singer or opera, we urge 
our friends to hear them. When on our 
walks by the ocean or among the hills we 
see a beautiful bit of landscape, we inevitably 
point it out to the companion at our side. 
Whatever interests us deeply we share with 
our friends. 

Nowhere is this more true than in religion. 
No one had to urge Paul to become a mis- 
sionary. After his conversion on the road 
to Damascus, no power on earth could keep 
him from proclaiming the Christ he had dis- 
covered to the cities of the West. So was it 
with the Methodists and Pietists. They be- 
came the greatest missionaries Europe had 
known for centuries because they had dis- 
covered for themselves the value of personal 
religion. So isit with the Christian Scientists 
to-day. Their religion has healed their 
bodies and their minds, and made them into 
new men and women. How can they help 
telling the good news to their friends? They 
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talk their religion to every one they meet 
because it is the most interesting subject of 
conversation. 

So will it be with us when once we realize 
the value of our religion. No power on earth 
can keep us from communicating it to others. 
Would we quicken in ourselves the missionary 
spirit, we must simply learn to appreciate 
the value of our religion. And how shall we 
set about it? The first step is to learn what 
liberal Christianity stands for. Of this many 
of our church members, especially our young 
people, have a very dim notion. ‘Think of it: 
the revolution that took place in men’s re- 
ligious ideas in the last century was so great 
that, as has been said, we are further removed 
in our religious conceptions from our grand- 
fathers than they were from Plato, More 
progress has been made in the last hundred 
years than was made before that time in 
two thousand years. This revolution in 
theological thought is one of the greatest 
events of the modern world. Yet many a 
so-called liberal scarcely knows what it was 
about. ‘To get a clear, definite idea of what 
liberal Christianity stands for is not only in- 
dispensable to appreciating its value, it is 
part of a liberal education. 

Yet this is a mere preliminary in realizing 
the value of our religion. It is indispensable, 
but it is merely setting the foundation for 
the temple of religion, We are often in- 
clined to think our Biblical criticism, our 
study of comparative religions, our theological 
speculation, is an end in itself. We are in 
danger of making liberal religion merely a 
system of philosophy. In fact, that is one 
reason we have been such ineffective mis- 
sionaries. In the first place comparatively 
few men wax enthusiastic enough over 
systems of philosophy to become effective 
missionaries; and, secondly, comparatively 
few men are interested in listening to them. 
The great bulk of mankind cares little for 
philosophy, but they are intensely interested 
in vital religion. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Edward Cummings will preach at 
the union service in the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, on Sunday, September 17, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans. 


Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, 
Mass., will preach at the First Unitarian 
Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45, 


September 17. 
Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The services of the First 
Church will open for the fall September ro 
at the Temple Beth Emeth, which through 
the courtesy of its members has been placed 
at the disposal of the society. It is hoped 
that the church building will be reopened 
after the disastrous fire the first Sunday in 
November. The main auditorium will be 
entirely remodelled, and the hall effect will 
disappear. The decorations and furnishing 
will be most artistic. The pastor, Rev. 


The Christian Register 


Thomas S. Robjent, has refrained from tak- 
ing a summer vacation to give personal at- 
tention to the renovation and remodelling 
of building. 
to a bright future under his leadership. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish: 
Rev. William Safford Jones, the minister, 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
November 1, in order to accept the unani- 
mous call extended to him on August 7 
by Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
RI. 


MiLForD, N.H.—Rev. Charles W. Casson 
has resigned as pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church, having accepted a call from the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada. 
He will commence his labors on October 1. 


The society is looking forward | 
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Pleasantrics. 


An architect remarked to a lady that he 
had been to see the great nave in the new 


church. ‘The lady replied, ‘‘Don’t mention | 
names: I know the man to whom you 
refer!’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


“No man can do anything against his 
will,’ said a metaphysician. ‘“‘Can’t he, 
though?’ exclaimed Banks. ‘Don’t I get 
up at seven o’clock six mornings every week 
against my will?”—Exchange. 


Richard Mansfield once offered his seat 
in a car to a lady, who slid into it without 
a word. The actor raised his silk hat. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said slowly. The 
woman looked up in surprise.=“‘I didn’t 
say anything,’ she volunteered. «© ‘“‘Pardon 
me for my mistake,’’ returned Mansfield, in 
a kindly tone. ‘Pardon me, I thought you 
said, ‘Thank you!’”’ 


A well-known English dean lost his um- 
brella under suspicious circumstances, At 
the close of his morning sermon in the 
cathedral, he remarked in a significant man- 
ner that, if the person who had it would 
throw it over the garden fence at night, 
nothing further would be said. On the fol- 
lowing morning he not only found his own 
umbrella, but some thirty-seven others. 


The late Dr. Dashiel was fond of telling 
the following story upon himself: ‘““Preaching 
on one occasion at his old home, an old 
colored man, who had taken care of him 
when he was a child, was delighted with 
the sermon. At the close of the service, he 
shook the doctor warmly by the hand, and 
said: ‘Larry, you’s a good preacher,—you’s 
a good preacher. I tell you’s soundin’ brass 
and tinklin’ cymbal.’”’ 


Apropos of the Geneva meetings, the In- 
quirer prints the following story. A self- 
made man was expatiating on his tour in 
Switzerland, and remarked that he had 
been on Lake Leman and Lake Geneva. 
“Excuse me,” said a gentleman, “but are 
not Lake Geneva and Lake Leman synony- 
mous?’ ‘Er, yes,’’ rejoined the {narrator, 
somewhat nonplussed, “‘but I can assure you 
that Lake Geneva is much the more synony- 
mous of the two.’’ 


A countryman who saw the sea for the 
first time was much impressed with the 
effect of the blue water, and asked a fisher- 
man if he could sell a gallon for 50 cents? 
“Sure,’”’ said the fisherman; and he disap- 
peared, returning in a few moments with 
a jar of water. The man departed with his 
purchase, Returning later in the day, after 
the tide had gone out, he gazed in silent 
wonder at the water, which had reached far 
from the beach. “Izmme!’’ he exclaimed, 
“don’t they do a trade!”—Harper’s Weekly. 


One day a modest young man, after in- 
specting the mail-slots marked ‘‘foreign,” 
“city,” and ‘‘domestic,’’ approached the 
clerk at the window. ‘‘Where do you mail 
letters?’ he asked. Ascertaining that the 
letter was for city delivery, the clerk 
told the man to drop it in the slot marked 
“city.”’ The modest man went over, read 
the inscriptions, and came back to the win- 


dow with the letter still in his hand, ‘I 
don’t know what to do,” he said. ‘You| 
see, it’s this way: she lives in the city, 


but she is a foreigner and a domestic.””—Ep- 
worth Herald, 
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The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &PR,. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 
1905-06 


115 Beacon Street, Boston 
Stectal training in English and Literature. 
Daughters of the late 
ni well-known educator, 
MR. 


The Misses Alle nown educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. W:ARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the plang of my sons in your school,”’ Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 
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